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focus attention on serv- 


ice requirements which lie unnoticed 


under normal conditions 


The all-time record pig crop of 1943, the emergent demand 
for the food it produced, and the vital wartime need of its 
protection against cholera emphasizes the high adjunctive 


value of serum-virus production technique, capacity a1 


rganization which underlie quality and quantity. The one 


begets the other. 


The ever-increasing demand of veterinarians for Cor 
States products over many years developed a productic 
capacity and organization that served the nation 
a large way during the crisis of ninetee 
forty-three. 


4ERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SAT 
FACTION OF BEING ABLE AND WILL 
NG TO SERVE THE UNITED NATION 
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LABORATORIES, OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Phenozine Suspension 


An Anthelmintic for All Species 


Each fluidounce contains 12.0 gms. phenothiazine in a non 
suspension 
Current investigations are adding to the proof of the value i 
phenothiazine as a “universal” anthelmintic. Norden Phenctine | 


Suspension may be administered by mixing with feed or slop, by ed = aa aS 
of stomach tube or dose syringe. 


Phenothiazine is also available in Bolet form for sheep, cattle cat he 2 
horses; and in tablet form for poultry. 


a : (See pages 126, 127, 162 and 193—Norden Catalog) 
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WITHIN the time that has elapsed since our 
last meeting, tremendous changes have oc- 
curred in world affairs. Those affecting 
the food situation, on both a national and 
global seale, are of particular concern to 
veterinarians. Maximum production and 
conservation of food in the United States 
are of paramount importance. Since it ap- 
pears that production of all classes of live- 
stock, including poultry, is now about at 
its peak, the most feasible remaining means 
of increasing production is by reducing 
losses from disease and other causes. This 
is a war problem—a present problem—and 
can be considered also a postwar problem 
for it is unlikely that the devastated coun- 
tries of the world can get back into normal 
livestock production within at least several 
years after the war. 

A situation of this kind places grave re- 
sponsibility on the veterinary profession 
of the United States—more, I believe, than 
it has ever had before. But, I am confident 
that the resources of veterinary science out- 
weigh the dangers from livestock diseases 
—dangers of which we are, of course, well 
aware, 

Wartime responsibilities are no new 
experience to our profession. Broadly speak- 
ing, veterinarians have always been war- 
riors—against disease and parasites, igno- 
rance and prejudice, pestilence and famine. 
And not only has this profession waged 
winning campaigns, but it has forged most 


Presented at the eightieth annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Aug. 
25-26, 1943, St. Louis. 

Chief, Animal Disease Station and Pathological 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


Washington, D. C. 


of the weapons with which it has fought. 
Through research, veterinarians have de- 
signed the equipment they needed. Field 
experimentation was their proving ground. 
And when all was in readiness, they 
launched great campaigns against such fa- 
miliar foes as tick fever and tuberculosis. 
So it is with confidence that I approach the 
disease control problems of today and to- 
morrow. 

Foremost among them, as I scan the field 
of operations, is the highly realistic task 
of preventing serious outbreaks of disease 
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War and Postwar Disease Control Problems 


among the vast numbers of animals now © 


on farms and ranches in the United States. 
This responsibility, long existent in times 
of peace, is now intensified by the much 
greater concentration of animal life. More 
than that, an epizoétic that normally would 
be felt as merely an economic loss, now— 
if allowed to occur—would cause a serious 
breach in the food front. 


POULTRY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
SETS PACE 


The solution to this problem, of course, 
consists in eternal watchfulness, special 
care in making diagnoses, the liberal use 
of pure and potent biologics, dipping and 
disinfecting as needed, and prompt reports 
to state and federal authorities when a lo- 
cal problem threatens to get out of hand. 

I need not elaborate further on those 
familiar points. But besides preventing 
serious outbreaks—that is, holding the line 
so to speak—we have the opportunity to 
make gains, particularly in the reduction of 
losses from disease and poor management 
practices. This would not only result in 
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an increase of meat and meat and dairy 
products but would conserve feed, which 
is largely wasted when animals die or are 
unthrifty. 

Initiated by the BAI, a splendid start 
has been made toward such conservation 
by the poultry industry, which in recent 


- months has crystallized its knowledge and 


recommendations in the form of a poultry 
conservation program. 

Dr. Cliff Carpenter will have more to 
say on this subject, so I will refer to it 


i only briefly. It has been my privilege to 
_ participate in several conferences with Dr. 


Carpenter and others who are sponsoring 
that Program in collaboration with the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 
It consists of recommendations, most of 
them seasonal, involving specific things that 


- poultrymen can do to increase production 


and decrease losses. There are recom- 
mendations on selection, breeding, feeding, 
management, and of course on control of 
diseases and parasites. Several problems 
such as the prevention of cannibalism re- 
ceive appropriate attention. But through- 
out there is good balance. The main essen- 
tials get the most emphasis. To use an 
insurance term, the program has “broad- 
coverage,” and that is the kind of coverage 


our food resources need in wartime. 


MorE PoRK—LESs WASTE 


In my judgment, similar programs to 
cover the production and conservation of 
other species of animals would be highly 
desirable. The need for one on swine pro- 
duction is probably most pressing. Veter- 
inary science has already contributed means 


of controlling hog cholera, swine parasites, 


tuberculosis, swin erysipelas, and other 
sources of loss to producers. The swine sani- 
tation system is, perhaps, the most com- 


- prehensive of any single one yet advanced, 


but it is incomplete in a number of re- 
spects as a general swine-growing program. 


‘There is need to fit together and combine 


the partial programs we now have so as 
to cover all the essential points of modern 
hog production from the breeding of the 
animals to the marketing of the finished 
product. Such a plan would include nutri- 
tional diseases and shipping losses, as well 
as the common infectious maladies — all 
with the view of putting more pork prod- 


ucts on the market. It is rather a sad 


edge that only about six pigs out of e) 
ten farrowed reach the killing floor, 

at least half of those, when slaughte 
bear bruises and other injuries that in 
aggregate cause a good deal of meat t 
trimmed away. 

In March of this year (1943), there 
peared in the JOURNAL the recomme: 
tions of the Special Committee on Dise: 
of Swine, designed to improve the \ 
time food supply. It is a thoroughg: 
analysis of the situation and includes 
tions on breeding, feeding, managem 
and reduction of death losses. This e) 
lent report might well serve as the b 
for a national swine conservation progr 
Similarly, the June (1943) number of 
JOURNAL contains recommendations of 
Association’s Special’ Committee on | 
eases of Dairy Cattle, to meet wart 
needs in the dairy field. A further prog 
sive step in conserving livestock he 
and animal products has already been ta 
by a group of extension workers and 
National Committee on Boys and Girls ( 
Work. They have issued large edition: 
eight different posters, chiefly on ani! 
disease subjects. The director of ° 
activity is Dr. Fred H. Leinbach, form 
head of the Animal Husbandry Departm 
University of Maryland, who now has 
fices in Chicago at Boys and Girls ( 
Work headquarters. 


PROMPT ACTION ON DISEASE OUTBREAK 


Programs for beef cattle, sheep, 
horses are logical, subsequent developm« 
after the needs of poultry, swine, and d: 
cattle have been met. I offer the prop 
in principle rather than attempt at 
time to give details. In brief, program: 
the kind proposed would give form and : 
stance to many of the general recommer! 
tions that in the past have not had s 
wide acceptance as their soundness 
intrinsic worth have merited. 

As to their conduct, experience gaine: 
the present one with poultry should 
beneficial. Under wartime conditions, w 
manpower is scarce and travel is diffi 
the press and radio are valuable allies. | 
point that we can scarcely overemphasiz 
to encourage farmers and veterinari 
alike to observe livestock closely and 
quently. That, together with a knowle 
of diseases and their symptoms, should | 
vent dangerous infections from mak 
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headway before they are recognized. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, the Bureau has 
information that during one of the later 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, a 
veterinarian of good professional standing 
failed to recognize and report the disease 
until ten days after he had treated animals 
affected with it. During a critical wartime 
food situation such as that now existing, we 
can ill afford to let disease dangers grow 
before attacking them promptly with all the 
power at our disposal. Although enlisting 
the support of the press, radio, and similar 
information aids, there is need also for 
organized groups directed by or including 
veterinarians, to spearhead the programs. 
Manpower is a serious problem, it is true, 
but the power available can be made more 
effective by goood organization. Many 
branches of the livestock, meat, dairy, and 
poultry industries, already well organized, 
have a direct interest in animal health and 
would doubtless give valuable assistance. 


COORDINATED RESEARCH GOOD STRATEGY 


As a further element in the conservation 
of livestock health, there is still a definite 
need for research on many of our prob- 
lems. This should be pursued as vigorously 
as possible under present circumstances. 
Greater coérdination of research merits 
attention. In recent years, a marked trend 
toward a concentration of research effort 
has been evident, especially on problems 
involving defense and war needs. This is 


| good scientific strategy. A vigorous attack 


from several sides, simultaneously, is more 
likely to succeed than an approach from 
only one direction. 

A wartime disease-control program also 
must provide for meeting the threats of 
exotic diseases. Most of you are familiar 
with the principal foreign plagues, at least 
by name and reputation. They are ex- 
tremely dangerous enemies and would cause 
a tremendous amount of trouble should 
they break through our quarantine safe- 
guards and make their appearance among 
our livestock. Foot-and-mouth disease, rin- 
derpest, surra, contagious pleuropneu- 
monia, and other diseases are in this cate- 
gory. 


“It CAN HAPPEN HERE” 


From a livestock sanitary viewpoint, the 
dangers become greater as shipping and 
airplane travel increase. Our contacts with 
foreign countries are now matters of hours 


only. The possibility of the introduction 
of diseases is, therefore, much greater 
today than in the past and will doubtless 
be still greater in the postwar days. The 
hazard to both human and animal health 
through the importation of diseases by 
insects in airplanes and by other means will 


be greatly increased. It is necessary, there- _ 


fore, for the veterinary profession, which is 
the guardian of the livestock industry, to 


become well acquainted with these exotic — 


diseases and report them immediately to 
the proper authorities. 


Pi, 


Only when this is __ 


done can measures for control and eradica- 


tion be instituted early and the diseases 
suppressed promptly at minimum expense. 
To meet his responsibilities fully, I empha- 
size that the veterinarian of.today and of 
the future must acquaint himself with 
these diseases. He cannot be content, as 
in the past, with dismissing them with the 
statement that they do not exist in this 
country. On the contrary, he should have 
in mind that “it can happen here.” 

As a further aid to meeting the situation, 
veterinary colleges may appropriately de- 
vote more attention to descriptions of exotic 
diseases, their diagnosis and control. Like- 
wise, state sanitary authorities should give 
renewed thought to the suppression of dis- 
eases within their states and particularly to 
methods of procedure in combatting possi- 
ble foreign plagues. The methods should 
include a vigilant lookout for such diseases. 
There needs to be maintained, of course, 
the closest codéperation between livestock 
owners, the federal government, state live- 
stock sanitary authorities, and the veteri- 
nary profession at large, in considering this 
problem. Many veterinarians are now in 
the armed forces throughout the world. 
These men will have an opportunity to see 
new and strange diseases and to become 
familiar with them. Other veterinarians in 
different capacities will also have opportuni- 
ties to study conditions in foreign coun- 
tries. 

On their return, all this knowledge and 
experience will be of benefit to the profes- 
sion here. It will result in having a veteri- 
nary personnel which is familiar at first 
hand with many of the foreign maladies 
that in the past were known to most of our 


veterinarians only through textbooks. These : 


men should be in position to give expert 
advice and assistance in meeting situations 
resulting from the introduction of foreign 
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HARRY W. SCHOENING 


Jour. 


It will be necessary in the future, 


en - with the increase in such hazards, to pay 
‘more attention to this phase of veterinary 
medicine. 


While doing so I feel we may wisely 


aequaint the general public more fully with 
_ the numerous contributions of veterinary 


science to human welfare. A few branches, 


= : largely research and meat inspection, have 
-_-yeceived some moderate attention, but the 


now in effect continue to go forward. 
- would be regrettable for any false sense of 
security to permit loss of the gains we have 
_ made by our arduous endeavors in the past. 


Se public would undoubtedly be interested in 


knowing how the security of animal pro- 


duction and meat supplies is protected, for 


instance, by livestock inspection and quar- 
antine services. Another topic of probable 


interest to the public is the relationship 


between the diseases and parasites of man 


and those that affect animals. 


- HEALTHY LIVESTOCK FOR EXPORTATION 


An early postwar step will be a rehabili- 


tation of the livestock industry of devas- 
tated countries. 
stock for these countries may be expected 


Much of the foundation 


to come from the United States or other 
countries similarly situated. It is reason- 
able to expect that disease-control programs 
may be instituted in these countries simul- 
taneously with the introduction of new 
stock, based perhaps on some of our own 


suecessful eradication programs, such as 


those against tick fever, tuberculosis, and 
Bang’s disease. In order that we may be 
in position to supply healthy stock to these 


countries, it is necessary that we keep our 


livestock healthy and that our programs 
It 


Be I have especially in mind need for the con- 
tinued retesting of herds for tuberculosis 


and brucellosis. 


MAINTAINING VETERINARY PERSONNEL 


In any planned disease-control program, 


it is essential that sufficient competent vet- 


numerical requirements will be for veteri- 
narians during the postwar period will de- 
pend on developments that can not be 
analyzed with accuracy now. However, 
those responsible for veterinary education 
in this country should give careful study 
to this problem, the importance of which is 
recognized by this Association in making it 
a topic for separate discussion. 


Plans for postwar veterinary functi 
should logically include the participation 
the United States in a well-organized int 
national exchange of information. So. 
as I have been able to learn, the Inter 
tional Office of Epizoétics, in Paris is 
longer functioning, certainly not as a se 
ice to the democracies. During the dec: 
that ended in 1937, that office issued a va 
able series of publications, largely of s 
tistical and research character. The Uni 
States has not been among the nations p 
ticipating in the work of the Int 
tional Office of Epizoétics, but the 
monthly bulletin of that office neverthel 
has devoted space liberally to the progr 
of veterinary work in this country. So 
45 countries, including Great Britain, — 
Soviet Union, Argentina, and Australia, 
name just a few of those prominent in li 
stock production, were participants. I 
lieve that it would be advantageous for | 
United States to be represented in ° 
future affairs of that body, if restored 
active status, or in a similar organizat 
that may be established. 

In offering these views, I am fully aw 
that other professional groups are likew 
interested in postwar planning. Necessa1 
there are many economic, political, and d 
lomatic points of view, as well. But t 
knowledge should not deter us from gath 
ing and discussing all available data : 
making at least tentative plans, based 
the best judgment of the veterinary p 
fession. 

We may expect difficulties in meet: 
some of the new situations that are alm 
certain to arise, but I am confident that 
veterinary profession in this country \ 
be equal to the occasion. On this point 
statement that is typically American 
cently came to my attention. I quote: “1 
difficult things are done immediately; | 
impossible things take a little longer.” T 
spirit explains why the United States 
the safest country in the world for | 
production of livestock. Let us keep it 


You can't laugh off the fact that the young 
generation of Germany has been taught the 
art of fiendish brutality as the means to it: 
ends nor that Norway, France and the Balkar 
States have their quislings. For the counter 
attack, buy a War Bond. 
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F. H. LEINBACH#, 


Reproduced below is the subject matter of the first of a series of programs ‘am 
developed by The Inter-Association Council on Animal Disease and Production. 
Its purpose is to stimulate more efficient production of meat and wool to meet 
Other programs relating to beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, poultry, _ 
and horses and mules are in preparation. Although designed primarily for the a 
information of farmers and flock owners, the JOURNAL publishes this material as nae 
an aid in disseminating authentic information pertinent to livestock conservation. _ 
The authors of this article are recognized authorities in their respective fields — 
of veterinary and animal science and have condensed a large volume of material 
into a concise summary of the major problems encountered in sheep production. 


war needs. 


A “birth-to-market” program that saves the 
lambs and keeps the flock well fed, fast 
growing, and free from disease is the only 
system of management that will make them 
profitable and “fighting” sheep. Good 
breeding, good feeding, and successful dis- 
ease control are essential in such a program. 

To aid farmers as they produce meat and 
milk for our “food war,” a sheep manage- 
ment program has been prepared by nation- 
ally recognized sheep specialists. Here are 
their suggestions for more efficient use of 
sheep in the production of meat and wool. 


For FARM FLOCKS 


1) Green succulent pasture during the 
summer season is necessary for good condi- 
tion and economical wintering of breeding 
ewes. 

2) Ewes in good condition winter well 
on legume hay, or legume hay and silage 
alone. Ewes in poor condition need grain 
and some concentrate—enough to improve 
their condition by lambing time. 

3) Starting four to sik weeks before 


Prepared under the auspices of The Inter-Associ- 
ation Council on Animal Disease and Production, 
which consists of one representative each from the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, the 
American Dairy Science Association, the American 
Society of Animal Production, the Poultry Science 
Association, and the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation. 


‘Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Sonora 
substation. %Department of Dairy Husbandry, New 
Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station. *Depart- 
ment of Animal Production, University of Wyoming. 
‘Department of Animal Husbandry, University of 


lambing time, these rations are suitable for 
feeding ewes: 

a) All the legume hay the sheep will eat. 

b) 3.3 Ib. legume hay, 1 lb. grain—either 
corn or oats, or a combination of the two. 

c) 5 lb. silage, 1.3 lb. legume hay, 0.7 Ib. 
grain, 0.3 lb. protein supplement, and 0.04 
lb. limestone (based on 150-lb. ewe). 

4) Yearling pregnant ewes need more 
feed than older ewes. Segregate them and 
feed more liberally. 

5) Exercise for the breeding ewe is de- 
sirable, if not essential, even with the best 
of rations. 

6) Dry, well-ventilated quarters; wide 
doors with sills low to the ground, and 
ample trough and feed-rack space help re- 
duce injuries to ewes far advanced in preg- 
nancy. 


Before and After Lambing.—1) For in- 
door lambing, pens are necessary. Minimum 
size for the pens is 4 by 4 feet. Larger ones 
are better. 


2) Ewes should be penned about a day 
before the lambs are born. Two or three 
days after lambing the ewe and lamb should 
be turned into a larger pen with other ewes 
and lambs. All ewes should be “tagged” and 
wool clipped off the udder a month or six 
weeks before lambing. Feed only roughage. 
If the ewe is constipated, give 3 ounces of 
castor oil. 

3) No sooner than three days after lamb- 
ing, start feeding small amounts of grain. 
Increase this gradually to approximately 1 
Ib. daily, in addition to roughage, after the 
second week. 


Fattening Native Lambs—1) Early- 


Maryland. ‘Division of Animal Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of California. dropped lambs are often more profitable 


Make Them ’ "Fighting" 


B. BOUGHTON!, D.V.M., O. C. CUNNINGHAM?, B.S., F. S. HULTZ®, Ph. 
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_ when marketed before pasture season be- 
gins in some parts of the country. To speed 
up gains, creep feed the lambs twice a day. 
A grain mixture of 50 lb. of cracked corn, 
30 Ib. of coarsely ground or crimped barley, 
and 20 lb. of coarsely ground or crimped 
- oats gives good results; or use any com- 
a bination of grains which lambs relish. Also 
have a rack of leafy legume hay in the 

ereep. 

2) Late-dropped lambs make good gains 
on good pasture. Wean when 3% to 4 
Te: months old. These lambs can be marketed 
from grass, or if still too small, marketed 
‘after a short feeding period. Rotate pas- 
tures frequently for the ewes and lambs. 
- $) Lambs on drylot need a ration higher 
ets in grain than breeding stock. Bring lambs 

to full feed (1.25 to 2 lb. daily per lamb, 
depending on size) gradually. Legume hay, 
with or without silage, is a good roughage 
~ yation. Limit silage to 1.5 to 2 Ib. daily. 
_ Faster gains are possible with the addition 
i 0.10 to 0.25 lb. of protein supplement 
daily per lamb; economy depends on the 

price of lambs and price of sypplement. 
For RANGE FLOCKS 


Selection of Ewes.—1) Choose uniform 
- yearling ewes of good size with straight 
backs; deep, strong heart girths; well-devel- 
vate oped hindquarters; and good legs and feet. 
_- 2) The fleece should be dense with long 
staple, uniform in length, covering all parts 
_' * of the body and free of black fibres. 
be 8) Flocking instinct (inherited from 
_ Merino breeding) is essential. 


iy 


of Rams.—1) Alertness, mascu- 
_ Jine head, sound mouth and possession of 
testicles are essential. Avoid defects 
ne such as open shoulders, crooked legs, weak 
pasterns, low backs and shallow heart girth. 

2) In the good feed areas crossbreeding 

with a mutton-type sire such as Hampshire 

‘or Suffolk is most profitable. In the less 
favorable sections the use of wool-type 
rams, such as Rambouillet or Corriedale, is 


“preferable. 


‘€ a The Breeding Flock.—1) Cull the ewes 

. and use healthy, well-grown rams free from 

defects. . 

ae 2) Have ewes in good condition. 

on 4s 3) Use a sufficient number of active 

ie bucks, at least one to every 30 or 40 ewes. 
4) Breed so that lambs will be born in 


mild weather. 


Winter Feeding on Range—1) W 
short or snow-covered pastures, feed 
plementary feed. Alfalfa hay is best ; 
sheep. 


2) Ewes should be 10 to 20 Ib. heavier 
lambing than at breeding. Well-fed ey 
usually have a larger lamb crop. 


Lambing.—1) Open range lambing 
common and dependent on mild weath 
Provide shelter where possible. Supery 
lambing closely. Have experienced he 
Make certain the ewe accepts her lamb a 
that the lamb nurses promptly. Milk 
swollen udders. 


2) Feed hay only to the ewes for two 
three days after lambing. Bright alfa 
hay is best. Later, add grain (shelled co: 
whole barley or cottonseed cake) gradual 
When pasture becomes available, little ad 
tional feed is necessary. 


3) Be sure each ewe raises a lamb. Tra: 
fer twin lambs to ewes that have lost th 
lambs. 


FEEDING WESTERN LAMBS For MARKET 


1) Sorting feeders into groups of lar; 
medium, and small lambs gives more wu 
form gains and fewer runts. Fresh wat 
in clean troughs, and free access to s 
must be provided for satisfactory gaii 
Provide clean, comfortable quarters wi 
ample bedding. 

2) Feed all the roughage lambs will cc 
sume. Bring the lambs on feed gradua 
by starting the grain ration at 0.25 lb. p 
head daily, increasing it to 0.50 Ib. in abo 
three days and gradually to about 1 |b. 
about thirty days. 

3) After thirty days on full feed, lam 
will eat about 1.25 to 1.50 Ib. of grain a 
2 Ib. of hay per day. With wet beet pu 
or silage, limit roughage to about 1 Ib. p 
day. Adjust feeds to their availability a: 
price. Reducing the grain allowance ai 
increasing roughage will lengthen feedii 
period, but this is semetimes more econo! 
ical. 

4) The careful feeder who keeps a “clo 


watch” on his lambs is the success! 

feeder. 


PREVENT DEATH LOSSES 


1) Remember that “an ounce of preve 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 


sl Do not overstock. 
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3) Do not graze sheep on marshy or 
swampy areas if they cannot be drained. 

4) In range lambing take advantage of 
natural shelter—trees, brush, canyons, etc. 

5) Maintain a good program of sanita- 
tion. If lambing is done in barns with dirt 
floors, replace dirt floors with clean dirt or 
gravel; scrape and scrub (with boiling wa- 
ter) wooden and concrete floors. Provide 
plentiful clean bedding and change it when 
dirty. 

6) Dock and castrate lambs when young 
(2 or 8 weeks old). Maintain sanitary con- 
ditions. Turn lambs out to pasture immedi- 
ately after docking. 

7) Disinfect shears before shearing. 
Paint wounds with a good antiseptic. (Your 
veterinarian can advise you.) 

8) In farm flocks, paint the fresh navel 
stump with tincture of iodine. 

9) Rotate pastures to minimize parasitic 
infestations. 

10) Consult your veterinarian regarding 
your flock’s health. 


Communicable Diseases.—1) In regions 
of prevalence, use proved immunizing 
agents. 

2) Consider all udder inflammations as 
communicable until proved otherwise. 

3) Segregate all suspected sick animals; 
move the healthy ones tq new pastures. Dis- 
infect premises when practicable. 


Common Diseases.—1) Minimize occur- 
rence of such diseases by good feeding and 
management practices. This helps to pre- 
vent losses. 

2) If an outbreak occurs, check the ra- 
tion, move well animals to new pasture and 
treat the sick animals. 

3) Founder, constipation and _ allied 
troubles are usually due to too much con- 
centrate. Prevent bloating by feeding some 
hay before turning on pastures. Never give 
mouldy feed to sheep. 

4) Add molasses to ration or offer it free 
choice during the last month of pregnancy 
and be sure that ewes get daily exercise 
during this month. 

5) Eradicate poisonous plants, if prac- 
ve or avoid pasturing areas containing 
them. 


Parasites.—1) Stomach worms: In badly 
infested regions, treat all sheep in May or 
early June. Repeat at about thirty-day in- 
tervals or as needed throughout the danger 


(warm) season. Fewer treatments are 
necessary in lightly infested areas. Always 
put treated animals on “rested” pastures. 

Phenothiazine is the drug of choice. Use 
it as a drench, bolus, or mixed with the 
feed. The phenothiazine-salt mixture, one 
part phenothiazine to nine parts salt, of- 
fered as a lick free choice shows good pos- 
sibilities in the control of stomach and in- 
testinal round worms. This lick should be 
preceded by individual treatment. Copper 
sulfate-nicotine sulfate drench and tetra- 
chlorethylene are effective but not as good 
as phenothiazine. 

2) Nodular worms: Treat every six 
to eight weeks in warm weather. Treat 
also in December, January, and just before 
turning out in the spring. Phenothiazine 
is the only drug which is efficient against 
nodular worms. 

3) Lung worms: Move the sheep to 
well-drained pasture or drylot. Treat for 
stomach and intestinal parasites and feed 
well. 

4) The broad white tapeworm and the 
fringed tapeworm: Use copper sulfate 
nicotine sulfate drenches. 

5) Liver flukes: Treat the sheep with 
carbon tetrachloride in late summer and 
repeat in the early fall. Destroy the inter- 
mediate snail-host by using copper sulfate 
on ponds, streams and swampy areas; this 
is the best preventive measure. 

6) Coccidiosis: Control by strict sani- 
tation and isolation of infested animals. 

7) Scabies: Scabies-infested animals 
are subject to quarantine. Report immedi- 
ately to your veterinarian. All animals 
must be dipped in lime sulfur at ten-day 
intervals until cured. 

8) Ticks: Dip the flock in wettable 
sulfur-rotenone suspensions. 

9) Screwworms: Use Smear Formula 
62 (as given below) every third or fourth 
day on all infested wounds: 


Diphenylamine 3% parts by weight 
(technical grade) 


Benzol (commercial) 3% parts by weight 


Turkey red oil 1 part by weight 
(pH-10 or neutral) 
Lamp black 2 parts by weight 


10) Consult your veterinarian for 
formulas and methods of treatment. 


You can get a priority on the delivery of 
anthracite coal if you operate a brooder or 


- 


<> 


coves 


FRANK D. McKENNEY, D.V.M., J. TRAUM, D.V.M. and AILEEN E. BONESTELL, B.S, M.A 


San Diego, California 


THE First report of coccidioidal granuloma 
infection in species other than man was 
published by Giltner in 1918.1 He found 
the infection in the bronchial and medi- 
astinal lymph glands from cattle 
slaughtered in a San Diego abattoir. Micro- 
scopic examination revealed the presence 
of double-contoured bodies, and cultural 
studies produced growth typical of Coccid- 
ioides immitis. He was able to transmit 
the disease experimentally to guinea pigs, 


Fig. !—Adult male mountain gorilla, M'Bongo, 
photographed June |, 1940, when the animal had 
obtained a weight of approximately 600 pounds. 


rabbits, dogs, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
Since Giltner’s work, this disease has also 
been reported by Beck’, who found 6 cases 
in cattle and 1 in sheep; Traum’*, who found 
2 cases in cattle; Beck, Traum, and Har- 
rington*, who reported 10 new cases in cat- 
tle. The last named authors observed the 
infection in eight counties in California, 


Formerly, Veterinarian, Biological Research In- 
stitute, Zodlogical Society of San Diego. (Frank D. 
McKenney); Division of Veterinary Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley (J. Traum and 
Aileen E. Bonestell). 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Howard 
A. Ball for his assistance in the postmortem exami- 
nation and a of the 


including San Diego. Stiles and Davis’ 
have reported the further finding of cocci- 
dioidal granuloma in cattle. No record of 
the disease in wild animals, either in cap. 
tivity or native state has been noted in the 
literature. 

Since coccidioidal granuloma has been 
found in epidemic and endemic form in 
man®, it is not surprising to find a marked 
susceptibility to this disease in anthropoic 
apes. 

Coccidioidal granuloma has been previ- 
ously observed in primates in the San Diego 
Zoo, but not reported. A microscopic study 
of lung tissues from a tropical American 
monkey (Cebus hypoleucus) examined post 
mortem in 1936 revealed typical! 
spherules of C. immitis. Unfortunately, the 
data are too insufficient to be included in 
the present report. 


HISTORY 


The affected animal forming the basis of 
this report was one of a pair of male goril- 
las placed on exhibition in the San Diego 
Zoo in 1931. The affected individual 
(M’Bongo, fig. 1) was estimated to be ap- 
proximately 4 years of age when acquired 
by the zodlogical society. The maximum 
weight recorded for this animal was 281 
kg. on June 1, 1941. His cagemate 
(N’Gagi) has since attained a weight of 
287 kg. Both animals occupied the same 
cage and their sleeping quarters were in 
the same building, separated only by an 
iron grill. The same attendant had cared 
for the animals for several years and both 
animals had received the same food and 
care. 


SYMPTOMS 


The initial of the was 
typified only by the hesitancy of the 
gorilla to leave his bed each morning 
when released into the large outdoor cage. 
For the first two weeks, the animal was 
somewhat particular in his choice of food 
a symptom noticeable in an individual tha‘ 
had been normally a voracious eater. Th« 
animal would remain in his bed — cack 
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MOUNTAIN GORILLA 


morning and during the second week, 
apathy was quite definite. The reduction in 
the amount of food consumed was gradual 
and, on the twenty-sixth day of illness, the 
animal refused all food for the first time. 
(tn the thirty-second day, its condition had 
grown progressively worse, and while a sat- 
isfactory temperature reading could not be 
obtained, an axillary temperature of 103 F. 
was recorded, with a slight increase in rate 
of respiration. From the appearance of the 
skin on the face, the animal had some fever. 

On the basis of a tentative diagnosis of 
an infectious process, it was decided that 
a course of sulfadiazine might be beneficial 
and attempts were made to administer 5 
Gm. of the drug every three hours. It was 
necessary to give this in the drinking water 
as the animal would touch no food. On the 
thirty-third day, he exhibited a _ slight 
cough and a purulent exudate at the medial 
canthus of both eyes. On the following 
day, however, an axillary temperature of 
101 F. was recorded, and the animal ac- 
cepted small quantities of oranges and 
grapes. A large amount of exudate re- 
mained in both eyes. The animal showed 
considerable loss of weight and strength, 
and the coat had become rough in appear- 
ance. Although he was able to move from 
one cage to another within the sleeping 
quarters while the bed was cleaned and 
fresh straw added, he showed no desire 
to leave the sleeping quarters after the 
twenty-sixth day of illness. 

There was little change in symptoms or 
condition after the thirty-fourth day, ex- 
cept for some improvement in appetite, un- 
til the fortieth day, when 7 liters of milk, 
and 7 egg yolks were being consumed daily. 
The sulfadiazine had been reduced to 5 Gm. 
per day. On the forty-first day, symptoms 
of dyspnea with stertorous breathing devel- 
oped. There was intermittent hemorrhage 
from the right nares, and the respiration 
increased to 43 per minute. On the follow- 
ing morning, inhalations of compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin were administered in an ef- 
fort to relieve the dyspnea. There had been 
no evidence of pain at any time and no 
evidence of a persistent cough. The animal 
died on the forty-fifth day. Sak 
POSTMORTEM 

General Examination.—The body weighed 
264 kg. Chest measurement was 175.3 cm.; 
waist, 182.9 cm.; reach from fingertip to 


fingertip, 247.7 cm.; wrist, 36.5 cm. There 
was some evidence of irritation and abra- 
sion from urine burns on the outer aspect 
of both thighs. On removing the skin, con- 
siderable subcutaneous fat was present, 
which measured 5 cm. in thickness over the 
regions of the breasts and lower abdomen. 
The external genitalia were small. The 
penis approximated 10 cm. in length and 1.5 
cm. in diameter. Both testes were small, 
the left having descended farther than the 
right. There was a generalized enlarge- 
ment of subcutaneous lymph nodes. The 
teeth were mature, but showed considerable 
erosion. The incisor teeth were in maloc- 
clusion, the upper cuspids occluded distal 
to the lower cuspids. 

Abdomen.—There were numerous adhe- 
sions present between the omentum and 
lower anterior abdominal wall, also between 
the cecum and lateral abdominal wall. A 
large amount of fat was present in the 
gastro-colic omentum and, to a less degree, 


Fig. 2—Multiple gross lesions were evident in the 


s leen. 
P 


in ai cieiata apron. This weighed 7.9 kg. 

The stomach and intestines contained a 

large amount of yellow liquid resembling © 
partially clotted milk. No ulcers were pres- | 
ent. The appendix measured 25.5 cm. in 
length, and 2 cm. in average diameter. The 
liver weighed 5 kg. and showed a light yel- 
low surface, indicative of a high fat con- 
tent. Scattered throughout the parenchyma CT 
were about eight soft, white areas, 0.5 cm. 
in diameter. The spleen (fig. 2) weighed ; 
680 Gm. and was very soft and pulpy. Two 
lesions, 1 cm. in diameter, and at least 25 
smaller lesions were present which re- ox 
sembled soft tubercles. The kidneys va 
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lobulated and showed deep surface scars about 10 cm. and the contents were putri 
but no evidence ef generalized paren- The upper and middle lobe of the rig! 
chymal damage. Kidney size and adrenal lung and the entire left lung showed on 
size approached closely the human average. occasional foci resembling tubercles. The: 

Thorax.—The thorax was opened through was moderate hypostasis at the left ba: 
the diaphragm to preserve the rib cage. and pleural adhesions of long standing. T} 


" The right pleural cavity contained about 1 heart weighed 1,184 Gm. but showed , 


r liter of dirty brownish green fluid. The abnormality. The peribronchial glan 
pleural surface of the diaphragm on this were greatly enlarged and caseous. 
side presented peculiar hemorrhagic excre- Head.—A large pad of very fibrous f: 
scences, 1 to 2 cm. in diameter, somewhat (fig. 4) covered the posterior half of th 
resembling granulation tissue. The lower vertex and parietal portions of the sku! 
lobe of the right lung presented numerous There was pronounced bony proliferatio. 
tubercles of rather large size scattered over apparently developed from the suture lin¢ 
the pleural surface. These were remarkably of the parietal bones where they met th 
soft in consistency. The central part of frontal and occipital bones. This furnishe 
the lower lobe had been almost completely attachment for the fat pad described, whic 
destroyed by an irregular abscess cavity extended above the surface of the skull | 
surrounded by beefy tissue resembling neo- cm. The main support for this pad, how 
plasm or granulation tissue (fig. 3). The ever, was provided by a greatly elongate 
diameter of the abscess cavity averaged spinous process of one of the upper cervic: 


jase 
: 
Fig. 3—Right lung showing abscess and fibrous as 
; well as multiple tubercle-like nodules. 
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vertebrae—possibly second or third. This 
spinous process was at least 10 cm. longer 
than the adjacent spinous processes. The 
crest or accumulation of fat apparently 
functions as a fat reservoir and attains its 
maximum size only in well-nourished ani- 
mals. 

The brain was about one-half the size of 
that of a human adult. The weight was 565 
Gm. There was no meningeal thickening or 


Fig. 4—Skull and crest showing the attachment and 
deposition of the fat pad. 


distortion of the brain substance. The 
pituitary was encased in a sella. There 
was no gross evidence of disease within the 
cranium. 

Smears.—Scrapings of the cut testicular 
surface did not show evidence of sperm. 

Smears from the liver and spleen lesions, 
when stained for acid-fast bacilli, did not 
reveal their presence. 

Wet mounts with potassium hydroxide 
revealed the presence of numerous fungus 
bodies, some of which showed sporulation. 
They were characteristic of C. immitis. 

Tissue from the lung and spleen was ex- 
cised for culturing of the causative or- 
ganism. 


what more chronic in type with more defi- 
nitely formed tubercles and more numer- 
ous giant cells but fewer double-contoured 
bodies; extensive postmortem change. 

Lung.—Sections of lung were somewhat 
similar to liver in the well-defined tissue re- 
action and tubercle formation (fig. 5). 
Many of the spherules found were well- 
developed, sporulating forms (fig. 6). Pus 
cells were not predominant in this tissue as 
they were in the spleen. Organisms within 
the giant cells were frequent. 

Lymph Node.—Tubercle formation was 
not so pronounced as in the liver and 
spleen. Many fields were obscured by large 
numbers of polymorphonuclear leucocytes — 
and cellular débris. 


LABORATORY FINDINGS 

Several portions of tissue were sent to Bae 
the Veterinary Science Laboratory of the 
University of California, Berkeley. On Apr. 


Fig. 5—Section of the lung showing the low-power Bs os 
magnification of tubercle-like lesion. % 


Spleen—Numerous irregular areas of 
necrosis were surrounded by tissue reaction 
typical of tubercle formation. Only a few 
giant cells were present. Scattered through- 
out such areas were moderate numbers of 
refractile bodies, typical of Coccidioides in 
the stage just prior to expected sporulation. 
Diffuse infiltration of pus cells was ap- 
parent. 

Liver.—Lesions appeared to be some- 


18, 1942, portions of the spleen and lung 
which had been frozen in dry ice arrived. 
During transit, however, thawing had oc- 
curred and the tissues were in a greatly 
softened condition upon arrival at this 
laboratory. 

Examination of this material by means 
of a hanging drop preparation revealed the 
presence in both spleen and lung of double- __ 
contoured spherules of varying size, typical _ 
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of C. immitis. These were not especially 
numerous. After searing the surface of the 
spleen, cultures were made from the deeper 
portion of the tissue on 2 per cent glycerine 
and 1 per cent glucose agar slants and in 
bouillon. This medium was chosen only 
because it was readily available but C. im- 
mitis will grow readily on nearly all nu- 
trient mediums. After three days, all cul- 
tures showed a growth typical of C. immitis. 


Fig. 6—Section of the lung showing large sporu- 
lated spherule 


On the same day that the tissues were 
received, a portion of the spleen and lung 
was ground in sterile physiological saline 
and injected intraperitoneally into a female 
guinea pig. Ten weeks later, the animal 
was tested intradermally with 0.1 cc. coc- 
cidioidin (received from C. E. Smith). 
Forty-eight hours later, it showed a strong 
positive skin reaction, with marked redden- 
ing and thickening, measuring 18 by 22 
mm., with an area 5 by 8 mm. of central 
necrosis. The control guinea pig was nega- 
tive to the test. 

Two days after testing, the guinea pig 
was chloroformed and, upon autopsy, pre- 
sented coccidioidal granulomatous lesions. 
The spleen showed two firm, well-encapsu- 
lated 3 mm. nodules, containing cream-col- 
ored glutinous material. The gastric omen- 
tum was extensively involved, measuring 50 
by 30 mm., and was filled with soft, cream- 
colored material which was well encapsu- 


~ 


lated. The lungs showed slight involve. 
ment and contained 7, 1 mm. firm nodules. 
The liver showed no lesions but severa! of 
the mesenteric lymph glands were involved. 
Hanging drop preparations from the spleen 
and omentum revealed double-contoured 
bodies typical of C. immitis, although these 
were not numerous. After five days, cul- 
tures from the omentum and spleen showed 
the fungoid growth characteristic of C. 
immitis. 


COMMENT 


The source of the infection in this case 
is, of course, highly conjectural. Since the 
disease has been reported in both animals 
and man, in San Diego County, there is rea- 
son to believe that soil or vegetation coy- 
ered with soil and containing the endo- 


_ spores of the fungus could have reached the 


bedding. As it had been the practice for 
several years to use oat hay as bedding for 
the animals, it is presumed that the infec- 


tive organism may have come from that 
source. The origin of all oat hay used for 


such purposes for several months previous 
to the occurrence of the disease was in the 
immediate vicinity of San Diego. The at- 
tendant. had frequently noticed pieces of 
earth mixed with the bales of hay and both 
animals had the habit of picking up the 
bedding in their hands and letting it fall 
over their heads and shoulders. It is pos- 
sible that the endospores were inhaled with 
dust particles from the hay. The large out- 
door cage had a cement floor covered with 
sand obtained from the local beaches which 
was changed every month to six weeks de- 
pending upon its condition. Whether or not 
beach sand may harbor the endospores of 
this fungus is not yet known. 

It is worthy of note in this case that, 
although the animal was not less than 15 
years of age, from indications observed in 
the skeleton, it had not reached maturity. 
Consequently, one might expect that the 
life span in the gorilla does not differ 
greatly from that in the human. It was 
not surprising to find that the animal was 
sexually immature as no male gorilla in 
captivity has been known to become sex- 
ually mature. 
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RAPID PROGRESS has been made in the field 
of fowl diseases in the last two decades, 
but the diseases of some species are still 
little understood. Pigeons are one of the 
species in that category. Because of their 
use by the Army for message work, the 
diseases of pigeons have recently assumed 
more importance. 

This paper discusses some of the disease 
problems in a Signal Pigeon Company and 
suggests possible methods of control. 

A veterinary officer working with pigeons 
is confronted with two major problems. 
First, there is very little factual informa- 
tion regarding these birds, their needs, their 
nutritional requirements, and the diseases 
affecting them. Most treatises on pigeons 
discuss disease, but the information is 
based on fable, uncontrolled experiments, or 
long, and possibly erroneous, practice. Many 
of the authors are not sufficiently versed 
in veterinary medicine to discuss diseases. 
Levi! contributed a voluminous bibliog- 
raphy, while Beaudette;? Gauger, Greaves, 
and Cook;* Meyer;* 5 and Hinshaw and 
McNeil® have contributed excellent papers. 
Accurate information is so sparse that a 
veterinarian in a tactical unit is not able 
to base his recommendations on proved 
work. The need for this information is 
pressing. 

Second, many pigeoneers have precon- 
ceived and often erroneous ideas regarding 
pigeon diseases. The causes of various ail- 
ments are not understood. Cause and ef- 
fect are often confused and little under- 
standing of the principles of disease con- 
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trol or of epizoédtiology exist. Much em- 
phasis is placed on the proper handling of 
the pigeons to avoid injury or feather dam- 
age, yet diseases which destroy more than 
10 per cent of the birds may be lightly dis- 
missed as natural or due to bad weather 
or overwork. An educational program is 
therefore needed. 

In a theatre of operations, investigation 
of disease problems in the birds of a tac- 
tical unit is obviously impracticable. It 
seemed expedient to obtain as much prac- 
tical information as possible while in the 
zone of the interior. The codperation of 
the laboratory officer, Station Hospital, 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, made possible 
the postmortem and bacteriological exam- 
ination of all birds which died or were de- 
stroyed since Dec. 1, 1942. Records of the 
findings have been kept systematically. 

Since Feb. 1, 1943, similar records have 
been kept of all sick pigeons treated and 
subsequently released. It is possible to 
compile a survey from these records show- 
ing what diseases have been of prime im- 
portance in the birds of this command. 

The diagnoses of birds examined post 
mortem since Dec. 1, 1942, are summarized 


TABLE Diagnoses ‘of Birds Examined Post Merton 


Since Dec. |, 1942, 280th Signal Pigeon Company 
YouNG 

DIAGNOSIS Brirps Brirps Tora. 
Salmonella infections ......... 38 157 195 
1 101 102 
Enterohepatitis (Trichomonad). 0 24 24 
Omphalitis (Cryptogenetic).... 0 25 25 
14 74 88 


Period covered by table ended June 30, 1943. 


Salmonella infections caused over one- 
third of the deaths. Some birds developed 
permanent incapacitating arthritis and had 
to be killed, some became emaciated and 
died, while others died suddenly in good 
flesh. Organisms recovered from all birds 
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were identified as Salmonella typhi-murium 
(variety Copenhagen). 

Though both flagellar and somatic anti- 
gens were used in testing the value of ag- 
glutination tests for discovering infected 
birds, the results suggest that these tests 
were not as effective as the test used to 
eliminate pullorum disease from poultry. 
The tests seemed to have some value as 
disease-contro] measures but more detailed 
investigation is needed. The elimination 
as breeders of any pigeons with a history 
indicating paratyphoid infection either in 
themselves or in the brothers, sisters, or 
offspring, plus the use of the agglutina- 
tion tests, with subsequent removal of re- 
actors, should markedly curtail losses from 
Salmonella infections. Many of these losses 
occurred among trained birds being used 
for message work, which were incapacitated 
by arthritis, myositic abscesses, encephali- 
tis, or septicemia. 

Trichomoniasis or “canker” was appar- 
ently caused by the microscopic protozoan, 
Trichomonas columbiae, which attacked the 
mucosae of the upper digestive tract, caus- 
ing caseous necrosis and pseudomembranes. 
Epizooétiologically, a carrier state in the 
adults was indicated. Many of the pigeons 
produced squabs which became diseased 
shortly after they were hatched, while 
other birds in the same loft produced con- 
sistently healthy squabs. The flagellates 
were always demonstrable in the lesions. 
The unique feeding habits of pigeons, with 
the squabs being force-fed by the parents 
until they are about 3 weeks old, favors the 
transmission of the causative parasite from 
infected but clinically healthy adults to 
the young. 

Many cases of this disease were cured by 
carefully removing the cankerous prolifera- 
tions and swabbing daily with 1: 500 acri- 
flavine solution or 2 per cent sulfathiazole 
suspension until the lesions healed. It 
seemed probable that the affected birds 
might have developed a resistance to the 
parasites similar to that which chickens de- 
velop against specific coccidia and this aided 
in overcoming the disease. Over 700 cases of 
trichomoniasis were treated and the birds 
released for full duty in the past six months. 
A loss of from one to four weeks of train- 
ing time occurred in each case. 


Elimination as a breeder of any bird 
with a history of trichomoniasis, or with 


brothers or sisters infected seems to he 
the control method of choice. The moc 
of transmission warrants more investiga. 
tion, since there is no factual research t, 
substantiate the epizodtiological indications 


Enterohepatitis (so-called by this officer) 
was apparently an invasion of the liver 
tissue, as well as other viscera by flagel- 
lated Protozoa which may have beer 
identical to those causing “canker.” The 
parasites were demonstrable in all cases 
Somewhat circumscribed necrosis of the 
liver parenchyma similar to the lesions of 
“blackhead” in turkeys, enteritis, and peri- 
tonitis were characteristic lesions. Waller’ 
and Allen® have described this condition ir 
pigeons and turkeys, respectively. More 
investigation as to the cycle of infection 
and means of control appear desirable. 

Arthritis, nonspecific enteritis, and coc- 
cidiosis were the principal miscellaneous 
causes of death. One case of proved tuber. 
culous arthritis, caused by typical acid- 
fast organisms, was noted. Loft sanita- 
tion seemed to control intestinal metazoa 
effectively. Lice were controlled by dibp- 
ping infested birds in sodium fluoride solu- 
tion, twice at eight-day intervals. 

The cause of death was not determined 
in 76 cases, 40 of which occurred when it 
was impossible to perform autopsies. Many 
culls were destroyed at that time. 

One other disease was important since 
it caused the loss of several weeks of 
training, though very few deaths. Coryza 
and conjunctivitis or “eye cold” was char- 
acterized by increased secretion of tears 
and some swelling in the periocular region. 
Affected birds could not be trained nor 
used for message work until cured, which 
required from one to four weeks. About 25 
per cent of the young birds under 1 year 
of age were affected during the period of 
this report, but few old birds were so dis- 
eased. The disease may be due to dust 
or the intense rays of the sun in this cli- 
mate. However, some cases were Con: 
tagious since birds in neighboring pens be- 
came sick about a week after birds with sor« 
eyes were placed in the next pens. The 
disease spread within the lofts whether or 
not the birds were being flown. Limited 
bacteriological examinations have been neg- 
ative. 

Daily washing of the eyes with boric acid 
solution followed by drops of solution of 
zinc sulfate, 0.25 } per ¢ cent, or of argyrol 
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15 per cent, usually effected a cure after a 
period of from one to four weeks, during 
which the birds were not flown. Birds were 
affected only once in most instances. More 
information is badly needed as to the most 
effective way of controlling this disease. 
For this, a study of causative factors is 
imperative. 

At this station, pigeon pox was not a 
problem, hence vaccination was not prac- 
ticed. Elsewhere, routine vaccination of 
young birds is accomplished. Traumatic 
injuries were treated according to the case. 
Fractured legs were splinted, since the 
birds were entirely satisfactory for mes- 
sage work afterward. Fractured wings did 
not heal in such a way that a bird could be 
used later and so most of those cases were 
destroyed. 

Psittacosis or ornithosis is a highly con- 
tagious disease reliably reported in pig- 
eons.®»* Diagnosis requires special facili- 
ties. This disease is communicable to man. 
Its presence, either in the latent or active 
form, has not been determined at this sta- 
tion. Equine encephalomyelitis is another 
virus infection, transmissible to man and 
other mammals, which is known to affect 
pigeons in certain areas. No study has 
been made of this disease, at this station. 

Three diseases which have caused the 
major percentage of the deaths among the 
pigeons of this organization are salmonel- 
loses, trichomoniasis, and enterohepatitis. 
The loss of pigeons over a seven-month 
period is considered unduly high. How- 
ever, since none of the diseases causing 
most of the deaths are thoroughly under- 
stood, it is difficult to do more than sug- 
gest some preventive measures. Conjunc- 
tivitis, coryza, or “eye cold” is another 
malady which causes much loss of time for 
birds on message work or in training. But 
little is known regarding the cause or con- 
trol of this condition. 

There is need for more knowledge about 
the diseases of the homing pigeon. This 
knowledge must be developed along scien- 
tific and practical lines. Armed with such 
factual information, a program to educate 
Army pigeoneers on basic sanitary prin- 
ciples could be conducted by the veteri- 
narians attached to the United States Army 
Signal Corps with tremendous beridereciaech to 
the pigeon service. 
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Nodular Worms of Sheep 


Accurate timing helps greatly in con- 
trolling nodular worms of sheep, according 
to a current release of the USDA. While 
practically all nodular-worm larvae are 
killed on unused pastures during moderately 
severe winters, ewes carry the infection 
over between grazing seasons and thus be- 
come sources of infection for the new lamb 
crop. The ewes should be treated with 
phenothiazine. It is not injurious to the 
pregnant, but owing to danger from rough 
handling, the drug should be given in the 
feed. The recommended dose per ewe is 
25 Gm. per lb. of moistened grain. It is 
convenient to treat pregnant ewes in groups 
of 10 at the trough. One treatment removes 
most all of the worms. Manure of the 
sheepfold should not be spread on pasture 
land as it may contain viable larvae. Chang- 
ing pasture about every sixty days during 
the grazing season is an additional precau- 
tion. 
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Control of Pulpy Kidney Disease (Entero-Toxemia) of Lambs 
y y 


O. H. MUTH, 
Corvallis, 


¥- 


FIRST REPORTED by Gilruth® in New Zealand, 
pulpy kidney disease has received consid- 
erable attention by research workers. The 
comprehensive investigations of Bennetts? 
in Australia, incriminating Clostridium 
perfringens (type D)* as the etiological 
agent, resulted in the recognition of the 
disease by Oxer'! in Tasmania, Montgom- 
erie and Rowlands? in North Wales, and 
Gillt in New Zealand. In the United States, 
Boughton and Hardy® and Shaw, Muth, and 
Seghetti'? have isolated Cl. perfringens, 
D, from naturally-infected lambs dead 
of the disease; and a somewhat similar, if 
not identical, condition occurring in feeder 
lambs has been recognized for many years 
on a in other widely separated parts of the coun- 
try by Wing,'® Newsom and Cross,’ and 
Bell.! Obviously this disease is wide- 
spread. 

Symptoms.—Thrifty lambs from 2 weeks 
to several months of age, either on luxuri- 
ant pastures or heavy grain rations, are 
affected. Death is sudden and symptoms 
fs are only infrequently observed. There is 

considerable variation in symptoms in in- 

ividual animals—listlessness, incodrdina- 
tion, salivation, dyspnea, opisthotonos, con- 
vulsions, and coma being outstanding. 
Death occurs from within a few minutes 
to four hours after symptoms appear, with 
Epes longer periods elapsing, particu- 
larly in individuals exhibiting coma. Mor- 

tality of affected animals approaches 100 
per cent. Losses in some areas are severe, 
sometimes amounting to 50 per cent of the 
lambs in a flock. 

_ Lesions.—Animals dead from this dis- 
ease usually show characteristic lesions. If 


Presented before the seventy-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Aug. 24-27, 1942. 

Technical paper No. 414 of the Oregon Agricul- 
From the Department 


vallis, 
*Bergey'’s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology, 
Fifth Edition, approves the terminology Clostridium 
See ns in reference to that species of bacteria 
previously referred to as Clostridium welchii. It 
ue st appears logical and convenient to retain the sero- 
oe es logical type classification of Wilsdon; namely, types 
A, B, C, and D. 


D.V.M., 


Oregon 


examined soon after death, the kidneys a 
usually swollen and markedly congesté 
The capsule strips easily. If from one 
three hours elapse before autopsy, the ki 
neys frequently lose much of their norm 
consistency and are decidedly pulpy. T 
blood vessels of the small intestine are j 
jected, and reticulated patches of conge 
tion and hemorrhage are seen through t 
wall. The pericardial sac is distended wi 
an abnormal quantity of partly clotte 
straw-colored fluid. 

Subepicardial hemorrhages are freque 
and subendocardial hemorrhages are co 
stant. In some instanées, there is consi 
erable congestion of the lungs. 

Since this is a true enterotoxemia, 4 
tempts to recover the causative organis1 
except from the digestive tract, are neg 
tive when freshly dead animals are exar 
ined.” 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


In his original paper, Bennetts? report 
encouraging results in the control of pul; 
kidney disease from the use of formaliz 
cultures and by the restriction of feed. f 
also suggested the use of antiserum a! 
various management practices. The Oh 
Agricultural Experiment Station!® report 
successful control in feeder lambs by tl 
substitution of molasses for a part of tl 
grain ration. Further trials,! however, i 
dicate that not all batches of molasses ha’ 
the same preventive properties. Gill° w: 
first to report the successful use of ant 
toxin. 

Since the disease in Oregon has bee 
limited largely to lambs on pasture al 
does not appear with yearly regularity | 
the same flocks and bands, efforts at th 
station have been largely confined to tl 
use of antiserum that can be employ 
during outbreaks. Initial trials with th 
product, the results of which have justifi 
its continued use, were reported by Sha' 
Muth and Seghetti.'* 
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Britain uncertain, and since no commercial 
domestic supply has been found, it has be- 
come necessary for this station to produce 
that product. 


MATERIALS AND 

Horses.—Seven ordinary ranch horses, vary- 
ing in age from 12 to 15 years and in weight 
from 1,200 to 1,500 lb., were used for antiserum 
production. 

Cultures.—Cultures of Cl. perfringens, type 
D, isolated by Shaw, Muth and Seghetti”, from 
the intestines of lambs dead from naturally oc- 
curring, pulpy kidney disease and capable of 
producing toxin lethal to mice within twenty- 
four hours when injected in 0.02-cc. doses, in- 
travenously, were employed. 

Production of Toxin.—The medium for the 
production of toxin was prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Twenty Gm. of dehydrated egg 
was added to 1,135 Gm. of fresh, ground, lean 
horse muscle. (No water was added at this 
point in preparation since there was no desire 
to extract the horse meat.) This was subjected 
to 15 lb, steam pressure for one hour. The 
small amount of liquid escaping from the mix- 
ture was drained and saved. The meat and egg 
mixture was then reground through a fine plate 
to make a fine mash and placed in a 3-liter 
flask. After removal of fat, the liquid portion 
was added to the flask containing the egg and 


meat. The following substances were then 
added: 
20 Gm. neopeptone (Difco) 


100 Gm. marble chips 

200 Gm. iron wire (cleaned with HCl) 

1000 ce. distilled water ee 
60 cc. 10% sodium hydroxide 


The resulting preparation was well mixed 
and sterilized by subjecting it to 15 lb. steam 
pressure for two hours. Upon cooling to room 
temperature, the final reaction of the medium 
was pH 7.6 to 7.8. 

The flasks were inoculated with 10 cc. of a 
24-hour culture of Cl. perfringens grown in thio- 
glycollate medium and incubated at 37 C. for 
seventy-two to ninety-six hours. 

Following incubation, the flasks were exam- 
ined for contamination and the toxin tested for 
potency. Toxins not lethal to mice within a 
twenty-four hour period, after injection in 0.02 
cc. amounts, intravenously, were discarded. 

The toxin was separated from the solids by 
filtration, using vacuum to hasten the process. 
Larger particles were first removed by means 
of several layers of gauze placed in a Buchner 
funnel. The toxin was further clarified by pass- 
ing through pads consisting of a mixture of 
cellulose and asbestos fiber built on coarse filter 


tissues were found to be a suitable source of 
cellulose fiber.) The toxin was finally steril- 
ized by passing through a Seitz EK filter. 

Toxin so prepared was found to retain its 
potency when stored at 4 C. for as long as one 
year. 

Initial injections of toxin into horses con- 
sisted of 1-cc. doses given intramuscularly. The 
injections were made at four-day intervals and 
the amount gradually increased so that it 
reached 100 cc. on the 148th day. Thirty days 
later the titer of the horse’s serum had reached 
a point where 0.01 cc. of serum would protect 
against 10 m.l.d. of toxin when mixed, held at 
37 C. for one hour, and injected intravenously 
into mice. Although there was slight variation 
in the serum from individual horses, daily doses 
up to 120 ce. of toxin over an additional period 
of ninety-two days failed materially to increase 
the titer. These results are similar to those re- 
ported by Boughton and Hardy.* 

When the titer of the horse’s blood had 
reached a point where 0.01 cc. of serum would 
protect mice against 10 m.l.d. of toxin they 
were bled and after a rest period of one week 
injections of toxin were resumed. It was found 
that this schedule was apparently too severe 
for the horses since the blood titer did not in- 
crease satisfactorily following such a brief rest 
period. After a rest period of seven months 
the titer response was satisfactory to a series 
of subcutaneous injections made at four-day in- 
tervals. In this instance, the initial dose was 
40 cc. followed by a series of 80-cc. doses of 
toxin. This series of injections resulted in a 
satisfactory antitoxic titer within thirty-eight 
days. 

Coagulation of blood collected was prevented 
by the addition of 2 per cent of a saturated solu- 
tion of sodium citrate. The blood was stored 
in a refrigerator over night and the antiserum 
removed. This was at first merely preserved 
with merthiolate* 1 : 5,000 and stored in the 
refrigerator until used. It was found, however, 
that antiserum so treated developed a precipi- 
tate upon storage. In the production of more 
recent lots of antiserum, additional citrate was 
added after separation from the cells to make 
the final concentration 4 per cent. The anti- 
serum was then heated to 60 C. for one hour 
to precipitate the fibrin and preserved with 0.3 
per cent tricresol, the tricresol being added as 
a 50 per cent solution in ether. 


UsE OF ANTISERUM IN THE FIELD 


Field trials using antiserum so produced 
were conducted during the summer of 1941 
in a county where the disease appears to a 
varying extent each year, but the incidence 


*Merthiolate is the trade name for sodium ethy] 
mercuri thiosalicylate, manufactured by Eli Lilly 
and © 
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of the disease was not very high that sea- 
son. Six hundred and seventeen lambs re- 
ceived 5 cc. of antiserum subcutaneously. Six 
hundred and forty-three lambs in the same 
flocks were left as checks. At the time of 
marketing (approximately sixty days after 
injection), 2 (0. 23%) of the treated lambs 
and 28 (4.35%) of the untreated lambs 
had died. Since it was impossible to ex- 
amine all dead lambs, a positive diagnosis 
could not be made in each instance. Pre- 
vious experience in the county, however, 
indicates that very few lambs of that age 
are lost from other causes. 

During the season of 1942, administra- 
tion of antiserum in the county referred to 
was not under the immediate control of the 
experiment station. The results here sub- 
mitted are based on reports from owners. 


That season (1942) was attended by 
severe losses. In one instance, 31 out of 
70 lambs in one flock died before the admin- 
istration of antiserum. Over 3,000 lambs 
in the area were treated. Losses occurred 
in most flocks before the use of antiserum 
and stopped immediately following its use. 
One flock, however, which was treated early 
in the season, experienced a 1 per cent 
loss, occurring after the lambs had been 
four weeks. 


DISCUSSION 


Newsom and Thorp” assumed that 


overeating of grain was an outstanding 
factor in producing a similar disease in 
feedlots, it is difficult to think of overeat- 
ing as important when lambs from 2 weeks 
to 6 months of age are run on pasture. 
This is especially true when losses are ex- 
perienced in only one of two adjacent pas- 
tures separated by ordinary wire fencing 
and containing similar forage. 

Inasmuch as some of the lesions observed 
upon autopsy of freshly dead animals are 
predominantly petechial and ecchymotic 
hemorrhages of some of the serous mem- 
branes, lesions which have been described 
as occurring in hemorrhagic septicemia, 
there is no doubt that this disease has been 
frequently diagnosed as hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia. 

Since the outstanding lesion of this 
enterotoxemia is a rapid postmortem de- 
composition of the kidneys, “pulpy kidney 
disease of lambs,” 


the nomenclature em- 


ployed by several of the earlier workers 
with this disease seems quite appropriate. 


Horses sometimes showed evidence of 
severe shock following injections of toxin. 
Profuse sweating frequently occurred. 
There was also dyspnea, increased cardiac 
action, and inability to stand, in some jn. 
stances, following the larger doses of toxin, 
These reactions were treated with adrenalin 
with apparent relief; but evidence indicated 
that there was no advantage in giving the 
larger doses of toxin. There was a tend- 
ency for the legs to swell, but no abscesses 
were produced. 

In order to make good gains, lambs must 
be well fed. Because of this, restriction of 
lambs’ rations as a method of control is not 
popular with sheep owners. 

From the standpoint of control, the use 
of killed cultures and toxoids does not ap- 
pear promising. As the disease appears 
irregularly, sheep owners do not anticipate 
losses and probably would neglect to have 
their animals treated with these products 
early enough to acquire active immunity. 
The use of toxoids might prove practical 
where the disease occurs with regularity. 

The use of antiserum cannot be consid- 
ered as a perfect control method. The cost 
of this antiserum is necessarily high. Also, 
the period of protection afforded by pas- 
sive immunity is of course limited. In our 
experience, however, outbreaks of the dis- 
ease have been rather short in duration 
and the use of antiserum has usually given 
protection during that period. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Antiserum was prepared by ites 
munization of horses with toxin from cul- 
tures of Clostridium perfringens, type D, 
isolated from lambs dead of pulpy kidney 
disease. 

This antiserum has apparently proved 
efficient in controlling a of pulpy 
kidney 

1Bell, D. S.: Personal communication. Ohio Agric. 
Exper. Sta., Wooster, Ohio. 

*Bennetts, H. W.: Infectious Enterotoxemia of 
Sheep in Western Australia. Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Melbourne, Australia| 
Bul. 57, (1932). 

%Boughton, I. B., and Hardy, W. 
Enterotoxemia of Young Lambs. 
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278-279. 
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in: Part II. Etiology of Pulpy Kidney Disease. 
pid.: 30-49. 

*Gilruth, J. A.: Acute Renal Congestion (Pulpy 
idney) in Plethoric Lambs. New Zealand Dept. 
Agric., Fifteenth Rpt., (1907): 387-389. 
™ontgomerie, R. F., and Rowlands, W. T.: Pulpy 
Kidney Disease of Young Lambs in North Wales. 
Vet. J., 90, (Oct. 1934) : 399-403. 

‘Newsom, I. E., and Cross, F.: Diseases of Colo- 
do Feeding Lambs. Colorado Exper. Sta. Bul. 
5, (1925). 

*Newsom, I. E., and Thorp, Frank, Jr.: The Tox- 
ity of Intestinal Filtrates from Lambs Dead of 
Overeating. J.A.V.M.A., 93, (1938). 

wOhio Agricultural Experiment Station Press Re- 
lease, Feb. 15, 1940. 

uOxer, D. T.: “Pulpy Kidney” in Lambs. Coun- 
| for Scientific and Industrial Research, Mel- 
uurne, Australia. Pamphlet 35, (1932). 

wShaw, J. N., Muth, O. H., and Seghetti, L.: 
ilpy Kidney Disease in Oregon Lambs. Oregon 
zric. Exper. Sta. Bul. 367, (1939). 


Wing, H. H.: The Cause of “Apoplexy” in Win- 
ter-Fed Lambs. Cornell Univ. Agric. Exper. Sta. 


ul. 285, (1910). 
"Whiskey'’* 
(1910- 1943) 


Dec. 31, 1943, will be a memorable day 
for officers and enlisted personnel at Fort 
nelling, Minn., for it marks the death of 
r mascot horse, Whiskey, 33 years old, 
the most loved, talked of and thought of 

t and mascot on the Post. For the first 

ne since the year 1820, there is no horse 

the Post of Fort Snelling. 

Whiskey came to Fort Snelling in 1921 

ith a contingent of horses from Montana, 

d was declared a “notorious bronco and 

tlaw.” Disagreeing with that belief, 

eutenant (now Colonel) Hazelrigg, a 

er of horses, requested that he be 
rranted the custody of the “outlaw,” and 

proved that Whiskey was an outstanding 

rse. After training the horse to jump 
over a team of mules and do other stunts, 
Whiskey became an outstanding show horse. 
It is said that he was one of the first horses 
to master the trick of leaping through 
ames. Whiskey performed for the public 


*When the death of Whiskey and his military 
eral was widely announced through the press 
i radio, Colonel Keeley consented on our request 
furnish the above sketch about this famous 
unt. Station Veterinarian Col. E. C. Cook, V.C., 
i State Fair Veterinarian Elmer W. Berg were 
igners of the death certificate. Having won 
“purple heart” in times of peace, the tribute 
d to iskey is the true expression of normal 


or Officer, Fort Snelling, — 


money for his feed. He marked the era i va 
at Fort Snelling that witnessed the Army’s = 
change from horse power to mechanized 
might. 

When Colonel Hazelrigg transferred 
from Louisiana to the Pacific Coast, he 
went out of his way more than 2,000 miles 
to come up to Fort Snelling to see his aged 
friend Whiskey, then 33 years of age. 


commanding officer, Fort 


on the arave at the ‘ 


‘ F. K 
Snelling, Places a floral wreath 


burial of “the most famous horse in the United States 

Army.” Dr. E. W. 10) is second from 
the right. 


Whiskey recognized the Colonel immedi. 
ately, charged up to him and nuzzled his 
former master and trainer in an affection- 
ate way that words cannot describe. The 
Colonel chatted in a language that only he 
and Whiskey knew. 


Whiskey is mourned by every officer and 
enlisted man on the Fort Snelling Military 
Reservation, and especially Colonel Hazel- 
rigg, who is stationed in Oregon. He was 
buried with military honors between three 
towering elm trees near the pasture in 
which he grazed for so many years. His 
grave overlooks the beautiful Minnesota 
River Valley. Military authorities have 
pledged that Whiskey’s grave will never be 
disturbed. 

The members of the Officers’ Club of Fort 
Snelling, who adopted Whiskey as their 
mascot, are going to erect a monument in 
his memory.—Col. Harry J. Keeley, Com 
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SURGERY & 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


OBSTETRICS 


Malignant Lymphoid Tumors in Horses 
RUSSELL A. RUNNELLS, D.V.M., MS., and E. A. BENBROOK, V.M.D. 


OF more than 600 of domes- 
tic mammals examined in our laboratory 
during the last twenty years only 6 have 
been local or widespread lymphoid growths 
in horses. The simplest of the lymphoid 
tumors, the benign lymphoma, was not en- 
countered. The malignant lymphoma, for- 
merly called lymphosarcoma but now desig- 
nated lymphocytoma, was found four times 
in a more or less primary state and twice 
with widespread distribution. In these 6 
cases of lymphoid tumors, white cell counts 
of the peripheral blood were not made. It 
is not known, therefore, whether these lym- 
phocytomas could be designated leucemic or 
aleucemic. None of the cases, however, re- 
sembled either lymphatic leucemia or pseu- 
doleucemia enough to cause any difficulty 
in making a diagnosis. 

The 6 horses that furnished these lym- 
phocytomas ranged in age from 5 to 23 
years. With this variation in only 6 ani- 
mals there was naturally no correlation be- 
tween age and tumor incidence. 

The location of the lymphocytomas was 
not uniform. In 2 horses, it was not diffi- 
cult to detect the primary neoplasm since 
there was as yet no apparent metastasis. 
The tumor in one of these cases involved 
a submaxillary lymph node and in the other 
the conjunctiva and cornea of the left eye. 
In the latter case the neoplasm must have 
originated in a lymph follicle of the con- 
junctiva and then have been transplanted 
to the cornea by direct éontact. In a third 
horse, a single large tumor appeared in the 
liver. This animal was an ambulatory clinic 
case on which a necropsy was performed 
on the farm. It may have been that this 


From the Department of Pathology, Division of 
Iowa State College, Ames. 
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oul 


hepatic neoplastic growth was a sciiladitee 
and that the primary tumor was not dis- 
covered. In a fourth horse, the lymphocyto- 
mas apparently originated in the lymph fol- 
licles of the rectum and small intestine and 
metastasized to the mesenteric lymph 
nodes. 


The 2 horses with widespread lymphoid 
hyperplasia are of special interest. The 
essential facts with reference to them are 
as follows: 

Case 1.— A 10-year-old gelding was 
brought to the clinic for the treatment of 
a swelling about 18 cm. in diameter |lo- 
cated at the base of the left ear. The owner 
stated that the swelling had been suppurat- 
ing for eight months. There was no his- 
tory of a previous injury to this area. 

A biopsy was performed and frozen sec- 
tions were made. Histologically, the tissue 
had the appearance of a fibrosarcoma. This 
diagnosis led the clinicians to make a fur- 
ther examination and, as a consequence, 
it was discovered that the tumor had al- 
ready metastasized to the left thyroid gland 
and to all the cervical lymph nodes. The 
owner of the horse was favorable to the 
suggestion of the clinicians that the ani- 
mal be destroyed and a necropsy be per- 
formed. 

The postmortem examination showed the 
metastasis to be much more extensive than 
first believed. Not only were the left thy- 
roid gland and the cervical lymph nodes 
involved, but metastases were present in 
both lungs, the bronchial lymph nodes, the 
liver, the pancreas, the bladder, left ureter, 
and the myocardium of the right atrium 
and left ventricle. 

A study of paraffin sections made of the 
primary tumor and of several of the metas- 
tases —* me biopsy diagnosis t to be in- 
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correct. The parent type of cell was the 
lymphocyte. The primary turnor was, there- 
fore, a lymphocytoma and the widespread 
condition could be designated lymphocyto- 
matosis. 

Case 2.—An aged 1,200-pound gelding in 
poor condition was entered at our clinic. 
The horse had been failing rapidly in 
health for the past five or six months. Be- 
side emaciation and anemia, the most prom- 
inent symptoms were a bilateral nasal and 
ocular mucopurulent discharge and an en- 
largement of the superior cervical and pre- 
pectoral lymph nodes. 

Among the numerous lesions in this ani- 
mal, those of lymphoid hyperplasia are of 
particular interest here. This does not 
mean, however, that the other anatomical 
changes were not important. They were, 
because they owed their presence to the 
over-development of the lymphoid tissue, 
but in this report we are concerned pri- 
marily with the latter. 

Lymph node involvement in this horse 
was confined to the superior cervicals, the 
prepectorals, the mesenterics, and the sac- 
rals. All of these nodes were enlarged, 
rather firm in consistency, reddish gray, 
streaked with yellow, and showed only rem- 
nants of apparently normal lymphoid tis- 
sue. The superior cervical nodes encroached 
upon the guttural pouches, the nerves, the 
blood vessels, and other adjacent struc- 
tures. The prepectoral lymph nodes so com- 
pletely filled the thoracic entrance and an- 
terior thorax that all normal structures 
were compressed and displaced. The mass 
of lymphoid tissue at the thoracic entrance 
was about 25 cm. in diameter. It was firm- 
ly adherent to the anterior pericardium 
and pushed the trachea and esophagus over 
against the thoracic wall. Interference with 
the left recurrent laryngeal nerve may have 
accounted for the atrophy of the left laryn- 
geal muscles and resultant hemiplegia 
laryngis in this animal. The enlarged mes- 
enteric nodes were ovoid masses about 8 
by 4 em. in size. 

Along the course of the small intestine 
there were six or eight areas, from 3 to 8 
em. in diameter at which the wall of the 
intestine was thickened. One of these areas 
protruded through the serosa and was a 
reddish gray color. On the mucosal surface 
these areas were reddish gray in color, 


rather soft on the surface. Two of these 
patches had depressed centers. All layers 
of the intestinal wall were involved in the 
neoplastic formation. 

There was no apparent gross alteration 
of the spleen, but a 14 mm. sized nodule 
similar in appearance to the intestinal nod- 
ules was present in the liver. The left 
olfactory bulb, the corresponding nerve, 
and part of the olfactory tract were in- 
volved with a growth about 25 mm. in diam- 
eter and resembling the neoplastic growths 
already described. 

Microscopically, the lesions in the lymph 
nodes and intestines were composed for the 
most part of large cells with scant plasma 
and vesicular nuclei. The cells may have 
been large lymphoblasts but many of them 
looked like the large mononuclears of tu- 
berculous lesions. Frequently, they were 
found in well-defined groups (multinu- 
cleated giant-cells). In these giant-cells, 
the nuclei were not arranged in clear cut 
circles as they are in some of the specific, 
chronic infections such as_ tuberculosis, 
glanders, Johne’s disease, actinomycosis, 
and actinobacillosis but were scattered 
promiscuously as they are in the Dorothy 
Reed type of giant-cell in Hodgkin’s disease 
of man. In addition to these large mononu- 
clear cells and multinucleated giant-cells, 
lymphocytes and eosinophiles were numer- 
ous. The presence of the eosinophiles at- 
tracted particular attention because their 
presence locally in such large numbers in 
animals is rare except in some chronic 
parasitic and bacterial infections. The 
presence of the eosinophiles is also a char- 
acteristic of Hodgkin’s disease. A further 
resemblance to Hodgkin’s disease was the 
presence of the fibrosis in the lymph nodes. 
Histologically, the structure of the hepatic 
nodule in this case was a dense collection 
of lymphocytes. In addition, the liver sec- 
tions showed a rather general periportal 
lymphocytic infiltration. These lesions have 
a greater resemblance to those of Hodgkin’s 
disease than the authors have ever seen in 


an animal, 


1) Six cases of malignant lymphoid tu- 
mors in horses form the basis of this re- 
port. 

2) In 4 of the animals, the tumors were 
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Ty - or one-seventh of her total weight. 
-- pregnancy was tubal and was thought to 


operation was fatal in thirty-six hours. 
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localized; in the other 2 there was wide- 
spread metastasis. 

8) Age of the animals and location of the 
tumors were variable. 

4) In 1 of the horses, in which the lym- 
phoid hyperplasia had widespread distribu- 
tion the lesions resembled those of Hodg- 
kin’s disease in man. 


Extrauterine Pregnancy in a Bitch* 


The subject was a mongrel in her third 
pregnancy, believed to be suffering from 
mummified fetuses. The temperature was 
104.5 F., and a hard lump could be felt in 
the abdomen. A median line invasion of 


the abdomen, under chloroform-ether anes- 
thesia, revealed a highly vascular, hard 


mass difficult to bring out owing to its size. 


It was removed along with the uterus and 
cornua. The mass was attached to the 
left cornu and covered with the broad 
ligament, but otherwise not attached to the 
peritoneum. Its weight was 3 Ib. 12 oz., 
The 


have occurred at the first conception. The 


*Gascoyne, W. L., Gooch, R. H., 
Extrauterine Pregnancy in a Bitch. 
inary Record, 55, (Dec. 11, 1943): 482. 


and Gooch, L. A.: 
The Veter- 


There is no use to protest against atrocities 
to the grinning Japs. Buying War Bonds is 
more practical. “Buy more in ‘44." 


# 


Artificial Insemination in Dogs 


Writing in Dog World on artificia] 
mating in dogs, Dr. R. L. McLarren, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, concludes as follows: 

“The truth is that the difficulties of pro- 
curing semen from the males are extensive. 
The preservation of it for any period of 
time is a difficult matter. The placing of 
it in a capsule and properly placing it in 
the opening of the womb is also difficult. 
All this leads us to the conclusion that this 
particular method will not be a common 
practice but limited mostly to use by pro- 
fessionals.” 

Ejaculation induced by peneal massage is 
the author’s method of collecting the semen 
specimen. Incoérdinate relation between 
insemination and ovulation in bitches is an 


obstacle leading to failure. = 
Gelatin in Lieu of Plasma ey. 
Dogs tolerate large volumes of gelatin- 
saline solution for emergency transfusions 
without toxic reaction. This was especially 
true in the treatment of burns. After rapid 
massive hemorrhage or slow blood loss 
gelatin was superior to saline and brought 
about as rapid recovery as plasma trans- 
fusion. Gelatin produces the same degree 
of hemoconcentration but lacks the factor 


in plasma that retains blood pressure.— 
Annals of Surgery, Aug. 19438. 


> 


-—World Wide Photo 
A British pony broke a leg when he got tough with 
an American jeep—funny contraption to fetch in 
when there's a mountain trail to climb—so Bambi 
took a whack and now wears a splint in the veteri- 
nary corps hospital. 
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To be an asset to his community, the 
veterinarian must be a good diagnostician. 


The four P’s of helminthiasis are found 
in: permanent peters perpetuate para- 
sites. 


If were given a decent 


mount of sexual rest they would produce 
more and healthier calves and more milk at 
a lower cost per unit. 


Downers suggest: fracture, paralysis, 
forage poisoning, azoturia, encephalitis, 
ead poisoning, milk fever, — ex- 
haustion from being cast. 


Having overlooked the of 
weat emptor, owners who’ve paid too 
much for an animal sometimes call the vet- 
erinarian to find some reason for return- 
ing it. 


Symptoms of fowl paralysis.—Irregular 
pupilary outlines, pearl-gray eyes, blind- 
ness, leg and wing paralysis, crop bound, 
llow comb and wattle, greenish gray 
liarrhea, tick shank bones. _ 


It is a mistake to regard atin as 
f minor consequence in veterinary practice 
ind that all treatment should be directed 
nly at the underlying cause. Although 
lever and diarrhea are but symptoms, they, 
ther than the disease itself, frequently 
kill the sick. 


*Notes from an address by Dr. Charles Haasjes, 
Shelby, Mich., made before the Junior Chapter of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association of 

ichigan State College, Nov. 1943. 


~Hunches by Haasjes 


_ They run the gamut from the intricacies of 


ity’ 


Unthriftiness in cows suggests trau- 
matic gastritis, metritis or acetonemia. 


In treating mastitis every cow, every 
udder, every quarter is .a medical problem 
to solve by knowledge, skill and good judg- 
ment. 


Sypmtoms of pig anemia. — Fatigue, 
dyspnea, thumps, depression on exertion, 
accordion-like folds of the abdominal and 
pectoral skin. 


A worm-free sow in a worm-free pen 
will raise a worm-free litter. Self-feeders 
prevent parasitic infections because the 
consumer can’t put his feet in the feed. 


Authorities list 23 or more causes of 
eczema in dogs, none of which may be right. 


the hepatic functions to lousiness. 


Symptoms of trichomoniasis. — Vaginal 
discharge, uterine discharge, failure to 
breed, irregular heat, early abortion, pyo- 
metra, several affected. 


Vocal sounds are diagnostic in laryngeal 
paraplegia of the horse, nymphomania in 
cows; rabies in dogs, and pectoral pain 
(grunting). 


Symptoms of acetonemia.—Self-licking 
‘weal one spot), acetone odor in milk 
and breath, inappetence, constipation or 
diarrhea, wild appearance, lateral incur- 
vation of the spine, grinding the teeth, 
partial or general paralysis. 


Characteristic odors are smelled in: 
acetonemia of cows; sarcoptic mange and 
distemper of dogs; decayed teeth, pulmon- * 
ary gangrene, gastric colic, and thrush of te a iad 
horses; and bone necrosis. The odors of oC of 
bone and soft structures differ, 
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LEPTOSPIROSIS is an infectious disease of 
man, dog, rat, and other animals caused 
by spirochetes of the genus Leptospira. It 
presents a varied clinical and pathological 
picture. This variety of symptoms makes 
diagnosis difficult and frequently causes 
confusion with other conditions. 

Etiology.—Leptospirae, like other spiro- 
chetes, are coiled, motile organisms which 
cannot be cultivated or observed by the 
usual bacteriologic techniques. The family 
Spirocheta! is divided into six genera: 
Spirocheta, Saprospira, Cristaspira, Tre- 
ponema, Borrelia, and Leptospira. The first 
two genera are free-living water forms. 
The third genus is parasitic to mollusks 
only. It is, therefore, the last three forms 
that occur as pathogens in the higher ani- 
mals. 

Borrelia is a loosely coiled spirochete, usually 
with three to five coils. It is transmitted by arthro- 
pod vectors and is the cause of relapsing fever 
and various septicemias of man, chickens, geese, 
monkeys, and other animals. Other forms placed 
in this genus occur together with the fusiform ba- 


cillus in certain forms of stomatitis of man and 
animals. 

Treponema is a more closely spiraled organism 
than Borrelia, usually with 7 to 15 coils. Most are 
transmitted by direct contact or immediate, in- 
direct contact. Treponema causes syphilis and 
yaws in man, and occurs in many animals as well 
as man in necrotic lesions of the mouth and 
pharynx and, occasionally, other parts of the body. 

Leptospira is so closely spiraled that, to the 
casual observer, it appears only beaded, hooked at 
one or both ends like the handle of a cane. Vari- 
ous Leptospira species cause Weil’s disease of man 
and dog, and leptospirosis of man, dog, rat, and 
other animals. They also cause seven-day fever 
and harvest-field fever of man. 


The réle of the Leptospira as the patho- 
gen in Weil’s disease of man was recognized 
first by Inado and Ido? in 1915 and by 
Noguchi? in 1917. Later, the disease was 
found to have world-wide distribution. The 
existence of canine Weil’s disease, better 
termed canine leptospirosis, was suspected 
in continental Europe before the first World 


From School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Prepared for the Journal of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association by invitation of Dr. 
Joseph A. S. Millar from a paper presented at the 
forty-third annual conference of veterinarians, Uni- 


Diagnosis of Canine 


L. COFFIN, V.M.D., and E. L. STUBBS, V.M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1943. 


War. Krumbein and Frieling? o 


served a 
case of jaundice in a dog, followed, a few 
weeks later, by two cases of Weil’s disease 
in persons who had been in close contact 
with the animal. 


In 1917, Uhlenhuth and Fromme? found 
spirochetes in a dog’s liver. They were 
able to infect a guinea pig from this ani- 
mal. Courmont and Durand? in 1918, in- 
fected dogs with Leptospira icterohemor- 
rhagiae and produced a fatal form of 
jaundice similar to the naturally-occurring 
disease. All of these observations were 
subsequently confirmed by Monti and his 
associates, by Korthof, Klarenbeek, and 
Wisner, and by Wirth. 

Okell, Dalling and Pugh,? working in 
England, proved that “kennel yellows” was 
caused by a leptospira in 1925. 


The réle of Leptospira in Stuttgart dis- 
ease, sometimes called “dog typhus” or 
“stomatitis ulcerousa,”? was demonstrated 
by Lukes in 1922. He demonstrated spiro- 
chetes in 9 dogs suffering from this disease. 
Krivacek,? in 1924, found Leptospira in 17 
dogs sick of Stuttgart disease. Later, Lukes 
and Derbeck? were able to infect guinea 
pigs by tissue-emulsion inoculation. 


Réle of the Different Strains in the Ca- 
nine Disease.—Klarenbeek and Schuffner,‘ 
working in Holland, isolated a strain of 
Leptospira in 1931 which was serologically 
distinct from L. icterohemorrhagiae. This 
new species, or variant, was named Lepto- 
spira canicola in 1934 and has since been 
shown to occur extensively in Europe and 
in this country. In fact, about 85 per cent 
of our cases here in Philadelphia have been 
of this type. 

The existence of leptospirosis as a cause 
of jaundice and Stuttgart disease in this 
area was long suspected by Dr. Wm. Lentz, 
who diagnosed a kennel outbreak of “yel- 
lows” as this disease in 1926 from his clin- 
ical findings. One of us (Stubbs) detected 
this disease in several dogs from southern 
Jersey in 1988. This diagnosis was amply 
confirmed, serologically, by Dr. K. F. Meyer 
who had previously demonstrated the ex- 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Since that time, we have been studying 
the disease in the Clinical Pathology Labo- 
ratory from the standpoint of practical, clin- 
ical diagnosis, for we feel that no great 
progress in treatment or control of any 
disease can be achieved till such diagnosis 
can be made with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Several hundred serological and cultural 
examinations have been performed in our 
laboratory. Since an analysis of a portion 
of these was published® a number of new 
cases of active clinical leptospirosis have 
come to our attention. In a number of 
cases, we were able to observe the course 
of the disease from the onset to the termi- 
nation by death or recovery. Most of them 
have been confirmed by serologic test, oth- 
ers by culture, and still others by both of 
these procedures. In one case, confirma- 
tion was achieved by serologic test, culture, 
and detection of the organisms in specially 
stained tissue-sections. 

Symptomatology.— The symptoms first 
observed by the practitioner will vary ac- 
cording to the time the animal is seen, 
because the symptoms change suddenly 
from day to day. Very vigilant dog owners 
will present their animals for treatment 
at the first sign of abnormality. In these 
rare instances, we see the disease during 
the onset and will note the following symp- 
toms. 

High temperature—104.0 to 106.5 F.— is 
the rule during this stage. There is de- 
pression, often. accompanied by a peculiar, 
hind quarter stiffness as though there were 
pain in that region. All cases have an in- 
jected, orange-red conjunctiva, and a large 
percentage of the animals show a coated 
tongue with reddened borders and acute 
pharyngitis with swollen, strawberry-col- 
ored tonsils which project from the ton- 
sillar crypts. 

A few have lip or cheek lesions which 
are either small, circumscribed areas of 
submucous hemorrhage or small, dry ulcers 
or they have lesions which are transitional 
between the two. Sometimes blood-stained 
diarrhea will be seen but more often, the 
animal is constipated, even though pasty, 
black feces cling to the thermometer when 
the temperature is taken. The hair is lus- 
terless. 

Early evidence of emaciation is observed, 
occasionally as soon as the first or second 
day, Vomiting is a frequent symptom. 


Very often the owner will report that his 
animal has vomited once or twice on the 
same or previous day. These symptoms 
will persist with varying intensity from — 
two to five days during the so-called sep- _ 
ticemic stage. 


Most dog owners will delay soliciting | 


veterinary aid until the disease has pro- __ cil 


gressed to the second stage. The inception — 
of this stage is marked by a precipitous de- | 

cline in the temperature. The high fever 
of the first stage is replaced by a tempera- 
ture simulating normal. It is more com- 
monly subnormal. Now the classical symp- _ 
toms of toxic leptospirosis are seen. It _ 
is convenient to divide these symptoms into 
into icteric and hemorrhagic or anicteric _ 
classes. 


Aside from the decline in temperature, 
the symptoms seen earlier are still present, 
but are overlaid by more pronounced signs 
of different origin. Many dogs appear very 
emaciated with evidence of loss of muscu- _ 
lar volume. They have sunken eyeballs and © 
tough, leathery skin. The attitude is very _ 
lethargic, almost as though in a state of 
narcosis. 
breath and skin. A larger number show © 
buccal ulcers than in the first stage. The 
majority show evidence of either blood- 
stained diarrhea or blood-stained vomitus 
or both. The temperature in such animals — 
is usually quite low, 96 to 99 F. 

Other animals in this second stage show 
jaundice. In some, it is barely perceptible 
as a lemon yellow, while in others it is 
plainly observed as a dark, brownish yellow. 
Jaundice is evident in the sclera, the con- 
junctiva, and in the mouth. In white dogs, 
the skin shows the change of color. Very | 
often, jaundice is evident in the plasma or ; 
serum before it is visible clinically. In ie 
contrast to the anicteric dogs, these icteric 
animals remain in relatively good flesh. ; 
They have less temperature depression and 
lower incidence of bloody diarrhea. Small 
mouth ulcers are as frequent in the jaun- — 
diced animals as in the anicteric cases, 
though the urinous breath is not as com- 
mon. 

The second stage symptoms continue 
for the duration of the disease, differing ; 
only in their severity. They may terminate 
in death or spontaneous recovery. The re- 
covery may be sudden if it occurs in the 
first stage or it may be protracted and 


These cases have a urinous 
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adie if it occurs during the second 
stage, after degenerative changes have be- 
gun. 

Clinical Pathology.—We have found that 
clinical laboratory examination is most es- 


ae sential in the diagnosis of leptospirosis. 


Examination of the blood and urine should 
never be neglected since much valuable 
information can be learned in no other way. 
The blood picture is one of acute infec- 
oe aS tion. The total white count is well beyond 
S the normal range. Counts of 18,000 to 
fe ae 50,000 are the rule. Because 80 to 95 
Be as per cent of the cells are neutrophiles, this 
increase in white cells is caused, wholly, 

by accelerated neutrophile-production. Fur- 
thermore, a definite increase in young 


the severity of the disease would ordinarily 
suggest. 

No significant change occurs in the red 
cells. Some dogs are slightly anemic. An 
increase in nucleated reds and reticulocytes 
in these animals points to active red cell 
ia | Regeneration. In others, no digression from 
3 3 the normal occurs. In most cases, a hemo- 
es concentration occurs during the height of 

_ the toxic stage which causes the hemoglobin 
and red count levels to exceed the normal 
This is due to dehydration and col- 


The urine findings are those of an acute 
kidney degeneration and inflammation. The 
- gpecific gravity ranges from slightly below 
normal to the middle of the normal range 
1,012 to 1.030. The albumen test gives 
a strong reaction. Sediment, consisting of 
brown, granular casts, epithelial casts, ery- 
_ throcytes, and leucocytes is found in nearly 
all cases. The bile reaction generally is 

positive. Indicanuria is present when tis- 

gue-wasting and debility have set in.5. ® 
Differential Diagnosis.—A consideration 
of differential diagnosis is important for 
this disease can be confused with many oth- 
ers. No one symptom or even one group of 
- symptoms is characteristic of leptospirosis 
alone. If an animal is observed during the 
es first stage of the illness, symptoms of acute 


infection are seen. Therefore, distemper 
‘ or any other acute infection must be differ- 
entiated. 

ee3 Leptospirosis differs from distemper be- 
cause gastric, enteric, and nephritic symp- 
toms predominate. In distemper, respira- 
ee tory symptoms prevail. The soft cough 


and watery, nasal and conjunctival exudate 


of early canine distemper are not seen in 
leptospirosis. Furthermore, after the first 
day or two, the more severe blood and urine 
changes in leptospirosis should help distin- 
guish the two. 


Thus far, if we can eliminate distemper, 
we must presume it is leptospirosis until 
further symptoms of a differential charac- 
ter have developed because so iittle is 
known of the other acute infections of dogs. 


If the animal is seen in the second or 
toxic stage of the disease, degenerative 
changes predominate. It is seldom that 
either icteric or hemorrhagic symptoms ex- 
ist exclusively. Nearly all of our cases 
show a combination of the two, with one 
or the other predominating and, to some 
extent, masking the other. 


When the icteric type predominates, we 
see symptoms of jaundice that could be 
caused by (1) catarrhal enteritis with bile- 
duct occlusion; 2) fibrosis of the liver; 3) 
hepatic tumors; 4) hemolytic icterus; 5) 
toxic liver damage from any cause as well 
as 6) leptospirosis. 

The fact that in nearly all cases of this 
type, kidney lesions with resulting urine 
changes and a distinct neutrophilia accom- 
pany the jaundice, is most helpful. 


These changes do not occur in uncompli- 
cated, hepatic fibrosis, nor in tumors of 
that organ. Uncomplicated catarrhal en- 
teritis is productive of little, if any, white 
cell dyscrasia and no significant urine al- 
teration. We have observed cases of hemo- 
lytic icterus that were accompanied by urine 
alteration. These were characterized by 
grave anemia with signs of tremendous 
red cell regeneration as evidenced by very 
high reticulocyte levels. We have not ob- 
served such severe red cell changes in 
leptospirosis. 

Furthermore, while the urine findings 
were generally similar to those of lepto- 
spirosis, certain aspects were different. In 
these, fewer casts and more leucocytes were 
seen. Numerous cocci also were found. We 
presume that the coccus infection of the 
urinary tract in these animals was the 
cause of the hemolytic icterus. 

Toxic icterus from causes other than 
leptospirosis will create the most difficulty. 
In the case of metallic poisons, one should 
not, theoretically, expect an appreciable neu- 
trophile reflection. No cases of of type 
have come to our attention. 
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We, ourselves, consider mouth ulcers, 
particulary if they develop in the septicemic 
stage or early in this stage, as very good 
evidence of leptospirosis, provided there is 
sufficient confirmative symptomatic  evi- 
dence. 

In the anicteric dogs, sometimes called 
hemorrhagic or nephritic cases, we have an 
entirely different problem. Here, we have 
to wrestle with the Stuttgart disease syn- 
drome. In other words, we have to break 
it down into its component, specific-disease 
parts. 

The symptoms of Stuttgart disease are: 
bloody diarrhea, vomiting, rapid emacia- 
tion, development of urinous mouth odor, 
buccal ulcers, and high blood-urea nitrogen 
levels.7;8 There appears to be ample evi- 
dence that these symptoms are, actually, 
those of uremia.” Most of the symptoms 
seen in the toxic stage of anicteric lepto- 
spirosis also result from the uremia which 
is present in this disease. The distinct 
urinous breath, severe and rapid emacia- 
tion, dehydration, and hemorrhagic gastro- 
enteritis are distinctly a part of uremia. 


Even mouth ulcers can result from ure- 
mia since it is known that bacteria attack 
the urea of the blood stream in the ex- 
posed mucous surfaces, thereby causing 
such lesions.2° Besides, urea-nitrogen lev- 
els of 126 to 206 mg. per cent point to the 
existence of a definite uremia.® 

It follows, then, that any other part of 
the Stuttgart complex or any other uremia 
might be confused with leptospirosis. The 
common causes of uremia in dogs are: 1) 
chronic kidney change with fibrosis, and 
2) obstruction of the urethra by calculi or 
by hyperplastic prostatitis. 

The chronic kidney change is not an acute 
process. It is not accompanied by a signifi- 
cant leucocytosis. Practically the only 
urine change in the terminal phase of kid- 
ney contracture is one of dilution or low 
specific gravity. Laboratory findings will 
tell the difference. 

Uremia caused by retention due to cal- 
culi or other obstructions can be differ- 
entiated by a physical examination of the 
animal. 

Blacktongue, as described by Chitterden 
and Underhill"! and by Goldberger and his 
associates sometimes is placed in the Stutt- 
gart disease complex. Here the symptoms 


sion are caused by a vitamin A deficiency 
in the Chitterden syndrome! or a vitamin 
B complex deficiency in the Goldberger syn- 
drome.?: 1% 

Blacktongue differs from leptospirosis 
because the mouth ulcers begin as pustules 
which later become necrotic and the mucosa 
sloughs away in shreds when rubbed with 
a cotton pledget. The ulcers of leptospiro- 
sis are flat and dry. In blacktongue, the 
odor from the mouth is a foul, decayed- 
flesh odor, while in leptospirosis, the odor 
is urine-like. In blacktongue, many fusi- 
form bacilli and spirochetes are present 
in the lesions.‘ These organisms have not 
been found in our cases of leptospiral le- 
sions. 


We can find no evidence of pronounced 
kidney damage in the blacktongue litera- 
ture. The only significant urine change is 
the excretion of porphyrin, whereas much 
urine change accompanies leptospirosis. 
Furthermore, blacktongue should respond 
to specific vitamin therapy, whereas lepto- 
spirosis will not. 


Many animals have been brought in as 
leptospirosis suspects though they actually 
had Vincent’s disease lesions. It is possi- 
ble some of these were borderline cases of 
blacktongue. Otherwise, we have seen no 
naturally-occurring disease in dogs that 
conforms to the experimentally-produced 
blacktongue. 


Specific Laboratory Diagnosis.—Clinical 
and clinical laboratory findings should be 
confirmed whenever possible, with specific 
laboratory tests. Serological procedure ap- 
pears as the most workable method of ac- 
complishing this. Other methods, such as 
darkfield study of urine and blood and 
histopathological examinations require a 
great deal of time on the part of the labo- 
ratory and have proved to be unfruitful. 
Culture is laborious but valuable as _ real 
or direct evidence as opposed to the pre- 
sumptive evidence of the serologic test. 

Microscopic Agglutination-Lysis Test.— 
The microscopic agglutination -lysis test 
has been the most widely employed con- 
firmatory procedure. This test is highly 
sensitive and, apparently, highly specific. 
When used judiciously, it is reliable as a 
detection test. 

The technique for this test is specialized. 
It requires darkfield equipment and a 
knowledge of darkfield technique. How- 
ever, once the practitioner makes contact 
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with a laboratory capable of performing 
this test, he should have little difficulty, pro- 
vided he submits suitable samples.* 

In the laboratory, this serum is titrated 
against an antigen composed of a culture 
of the organisms in liquid medium. After 
a two- or three-hour incubation, loopfuls 
of this mixture of serum and organisms 
are removed and examined by darkfield 
illumination. An antibody-antigen reaction 
results in either agglutination, lysis, or 
both. 


In animals suffering from leptospirosis, 
these reactions vary from 1:10 to 1: 300,- 
000 in titer, depending on the duration of 
the disease. Antibodies begin to develop 
in measurable titer seven to nine days after 
the onset of the disease and quickly build 
up to a high level unless the infection is 
overwhelming. If an animal recovers after 
a protracted iJlness (and in our experience 
at least half do) it will carry this titer in 
gradually-declining concentration for one 
to two years.* 

Interpretation of Specific Test.—How, 
then, can we interpret this specific labora- 
tory data and correlate it with our clinical 
and clinical laboratory information? 


We know that a certain percentage of 
outwardly normal dogs carry a titer to 
This figure varies in differ- 
ent sections and on different samplings 
from the same area. In our own work, 
from samples of over 100 hospitalized, city 
dogs, 19 per cent carry this titer. Pack 
dogs, on the other hand, showed only 2 per 
cent positive titer. Other investigators re- 


port an even higher percentage. 


Therefore, caution must be exercised in 
applying serological evidence because a cer- 
tain percentage of dogs suffering from 
other diseases will carry a titer caused by 
a previous attack of leptospirosis. 

Clinical symptoms and clinical laboratory 
evidence must be considered carefully and 
interpreted with the specific laboratory find- 
ings. 

Macroscopic Test.—The macroscopic or 


plate test has been advocated as an office 


procedure. The principal in this test is 
the same as the microscopic agglutination 


*Samples should consist of at least 1 cc. of non- 
hemolysed serum, clarified of red cells by centrif- 
ugation. A preservative should be added if the 
sample must be transported to the laboratory. The 
addition of phenol 0.5 per cent or merthiolate 
sol. 1: 10,000 is satisfactory. 


test. The antigen, however, is concentrated 
by centrifugation to such a density that 
the agglutination can be observed grossly 
on a plate in the same manner as the plate 
test for Bang’s disease.!° Sometimes this 
antigen is stained with crystal violet be- 
cause reactions are thought to be more 
easily discerned. 


The high concentration of antigenic sub- 
stance in this material theoretically makes 
it less sensitive than the microscopic test. 
Our limited experience with it here agrees 
with the more extensive comparisons of 
others.'® It will probably serve a useful 
purpose as a clinical aid if this lack of 
sensitivity is kept in mind. 

All serologic tests for the detection of 
leptospirosis suffer one serious limitation. 
They are not effective in the first five to 
seven days of the illness because antibodies 
are slow to develop in this disease as they 
are in many others. The macroscopic test 
fails to show antibodies quite as early in 
the disease as does the microscopic test. 


Neither test can be relied upon as a de- 
tection test early enough for effective con- 
trol measures to be applied. Too often the 
animal is dead before the antibodies appear. 


In view of this, we must again emphasize 
the importance of using the test as a con- 
firmatory procedure, not as an end in itself. 
By its use, one can learn the symptoms of 
this disease from personal observation. 
Then, with this solid background of con- 
firmation, one can apply the knowledge so 
gained to succeeding cases with a greater 
confidence and accuracy of diagnosis. . 
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Streptotrichin 


Streptotrichin, metabolic waste product 
of the soil fungus, Actinomyces levendulae, 
is described as possessing selective bac- 
teriostatic effect on gram-negative and also 
gram-positive bacteria, including Bac- 
terium shigae. Its possible importance in 
veterinary medicine is the action it is found 
to have on Brucella abortus, in vivo, chicken 
embryos and guinea pigs. It has been sug- 
gested as a treatment for Brucella infec- 
tions. Like the other antibiotic extractives 
of soil organisms (tyrothricin, pyocyanase) 
its toxicity is low and effect on bacteria 
marked. Streptothrichin is mentioned edi- 
torially in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dec. 15, 1943. 


Tyrothricin 


It seems that the make-up of the germi- 
cidal extract of Bacillus brevis, named 
tyrothricin by Dubois (Ann. Rev. Biochem. 
1942), is frequently misunderstood. That 
is, it is confused with gramicidin which is 
but one of its fractions. Tyrothricin is 
composed of two polypeptides: gramicidin 
(15 to 20%) and tyrocidine (40 to 60%). 
Although effective (by contact) against 
streptococci, staphylococci and certain ba- 
cilli of the gram-positive group, it is in- 
active (though nontoxic) when given per 
os. In veterinary medicine, its main use 
is for localized infections of soft tissues 
such as mastitis limited to the mucous 
oo of the milk sinus and the larger 


tubes leading to it, but is not ruled out for 
other local infections. 

The commercial supply is a 2 per cent 
solution of the extract in 95 per cent of 
alcohol and this is diluted in sterile, dis- 
tilled water to from 5 to 20 mg. per 100 
ec. for use, according to the literature of 
human medicine (Therapeutic Notes, Dec. a . 
1943). 


From this arm chair, the whole fk 
of biochemical, histopathological, clinical 
and pharmaceutical research on the etiol- 
ogy of milk fever adds up to one word, 
namely: unknown. Of course, it is no crime 
to propound and expound a few more 
theories, for, finally, one of them might 
make sense and get proved up. The occa- 
sion for this explosion is the article by J. 
G. MacDonald on “Parturient Paresis” in 
the Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine (Dec. 1943) from which we quote: 
(that in) “six animals stricken with par- 
turient paresis there was no uniform cor- 
relation of mineral deficiency in the group 
either before or after being treated with 
calcium gluconate,” meaning as we've long 
suspected that here pops another balloon. = 
The anemic, apoplectic, septic, toxic, gly- 
cemic, and calcic hypothyses having been oe 
blasted, we’ll have to go back to the old no- 
tion that milk fever is just a kind of para- 
sympathetic jam that has to be jarred 
loose, or else. 


Curing Mastitis vie 


Livestock and veterinary journals report 
numerous successes achieved in the treat- 
ment of mastitis with drugs (intraudder 
infusions), but when one hears of 90 per 
cent of cases having been cured, it is well 
to inquire how it was decided that mastitis 
was present and on what basis it was con- 
sidered cured. When a dairyman says 
“cured” he means that the affected quarter 
is again giving the normal quality of milk 
but the veterinarian does not consider the 
quarter cured until infection is absent, re- 
gardless of the milk flow. This double 
standard of diagnosis and cure explains 
why the veterinarian’s reports are not as 
spectacular as the advertisers of these rem- 
edies believe they should have been.—R. C. 
Klussendorf, D.V.M., in Successful Farming. 
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Spontaneous Malaria in Canaries 


C. B. Hudson, B.S., M.S. 


Canaries are used extensively as a lsbo- 
ratory host for the study of bird malaria. 
The spontaneous disease is rarely met with 
in them and few such cases have been 
recorded. Recently, Harmon! reported a 
fatal case in California. During the last 
twenty years a great many canaries have 
been examined at this laboratory, and ma- 
laria was found for the first time in Sep- 
tember, 1942. 


On Sept. 22, 1942, 3 dead canaries were 
presented for examination by a breeder 
whose establishment is in the city of New 
Brunswick. The owner stated that she had 
about 200 ‘canaries and 18 parakeets in 
flight cages in her back yard. The latter, 
together with 18 canaries, were kept in a 
single cage. No losses had occurred among 
these. However, among the remainder of 
the canaries 12 were lost within a week. 
Most of those that died were young birds. 
The flight cages were constructed of 
coarse-mesh wire allowing ready access by 
mosquitoes. These were plentiful and were 
observed by the owner both outside and in 
the cages. 


Postmortem findings were identical in all 
3 specimens. There were pox lesions on 
the feet, and the spleen was greatly en- 
larged. Blood smears made from the heart 
blood showed numerous parasites in vari- 
ous stages of development in the red cells. 
Since pox is a highly fatal disease in ca- 
naries, it cannot be definitely stated whether 


death, in this case, resulted from pox or 
malaria. It is quite likely that both played 
a part. Blood smears were sent to Dr. 


Reginald D. Manwell, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, who identified the species as that of 
Plasmodium cathemerium. 


It was decided to try to establish the 
strain in canaries. The owner was re- 
quested to present alive the next sick bird. 
Strangely enough no more birds were lost 
and it was not until almost a month later 
that a sick bird was obtained. In the mean- 
time, it was realized that with pox in the 
flock birds immune to this disease would 


Journal Series paper of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry. 

i1Harmon, C. M.: A Fatal Case of Spontaneous 
Malaria in a Canary. J.A.V.M.A., 101, (1942) : 502. 


‘ve 


New Brunswick, New Jersey ors 


be required for inoculation since nonim- 
mune birds would very likely succumb to 


Nasa the pox and the strain of malaria would 
be lost. 
of the Odenwald Bird Company, of Den- 


Fortunately, through the courtesy 


ville, N. J., it was possible to obtain 3 birds 
known to be immune to pox. 


The sick bird received from the breeder 
was thin and showed pox lesions on the 
feet. Blood drawn by heart puncture into 
a syringe containing citrate was inocu- 
lated into the 3 canaries. At the same 
time, blood smears were made and stained 
with Wright’s stain, but no malarial para- 
sites were found. Subsequent blood smears 
of the inoculated birds showed no evidence 
of infection. The sick bird died six days 
later. Autopsy revealed no enlargement of 
the spleen and a blood smear was again 
negative for malaria. The owner was again 
contacted early in December and it was 
found that she had had neither losses nor 
sick birds since. 


Atypical Rabies 


Your article in the January, 1944, issue 
of the JOURNAL entitled “Recovery from 
Rabies” reminds me of 5 cases showing 
clinical evidence of dumb rabies that re- 
covered. We handled the first one in the 
usual fashion: confinement, observation, etc. 
But, he did not die on schedule. After a 
few days he improved, was returned to the 
owner in a few weeks and went on living 
happily. The saliva samples were negative. 
Later we had 4 more of these cases. By 
that time, we were able to distinguish them 
from true rabies, yet I believe that anyone 
would have been justified in pronouncing 
them rabid. Comfort, food and water was 
the only treatment. My assistant, Dr. F. 
A. Anderson, watched these dogs closely. 
We could not account for so many of these 
atypical cases occurring in a relatively 
short time. We never had such cases be- 
fore nor since out of 500 or more duly con- 
firmed cases treated. All of these died or 
were killed after paralysis set in. 

In the 5 recoveries mentioned, the par- 
alysis did not advance far enough to take 
the animal off its feet—W. A. Young, 
D.V.M., Director, The Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago. 

{Note.—Trigeminal paralysis (partial bulbar pa- 
ralysis) with only local symptoms that disappear 


in two to three weeks is occasionally reported in 
the literature.—Editor.] 
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MATERIAL FURNISHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION 


ON MARCH bie 1943 a herd of purebred 
Aberdeen Angus fat cattle manifested many 
of the symptoms of vitamin-A deficiency so 
often observed in the feedlots of the Corn- 
belt. This was a mixed herd of 56 steers 
and heifers. All were home raised and fed 
principally on home raised hay and grain. 


Fig. I—A type of vitamin-A deficiency in cattle on a 
heavy carbohydrate diet. 


They were calved on blue grass pasture 
in the spring of 1941, and were weaned 
in November of the same year. During 
the winter of 1941-42, they were fed red 
clover hay of very good quality and some 
oats with a small amount of shelled yellow 
corn. In May 1942, they were placed in 
the feedlot and had access to the same red 
clover hay, shelled yellow corn of the 1941 
crop in a self-feeder, and a small amount 
of commercial cattle fattener. This same 
feed was continued until about the middle 
of October when they were started on the 
1942 crop of yellow corn, and 1942 clover 
hay, but without the supplement. The hay 
was over ripe when cut, badly sunburned 
and of poor This was con- 


Vitamin-A Deficiency in a Herd of Fat Cattle 


C. C. HASTINGS, D.V.M. 
Williamsville, Illinois 


tinued until March 10 when the pictures 
shown herein were taken. 

Most of the animals were night blind, 
and anasarca was evident in many. The 
edematous condition of the front legs, neck 
and scapular region observed in figure 1 
was more or less characteristic. The hair 
was long, dry and rough. The skin wrinkled 
and appeared to be thick, which is quite 
common in vitamin-A deficiency of cattle 
on full feed. 

Figure 2 shows a heifer that was nearly — 
in the terminal stages. She could hardly 
walk and would get up only after several — 
attempts. The eye discharge and swelling 
of the brisket region are evident. The  — 


Fig. 2—A nearly fatal case of anasarca due to insuffi- 
cient vitamin-A intake. 


morning after this picture was taken she 
could not rise. Largely for experimental 
purposes, treatment was started by ad- 
ministering by the mouth one ounce per 
day of fortified cod liver oil. She gradually 
improved and in two weeks had apparently 
recovered except for the loss of considerable 
weight. 
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hay of good green color and recovery was 
yrompt. 


DISCUSSION 


While “this case is not different dae 
many others seen in similar herds in feed- 
lots of the Cornbelt each year, it is of spe- 
cial interest because there is a prevailing 
opinion among many inexperienced feeders 
and nutritional authorities that cattle on 
full feed develop vitamin-A deficiency only 
when receiving white corn or yellow corn 
that has been stored about one year. This 
herd received fresh yellow corn from two 
different crops and developed avitaminosis 
A in a very severe form in less than ten 
months. Evidently the hay contained some 
carotene and cannot be entirely ignored as 
a possible source of provitamin-A caro- 
tinoids. Cattle on full feed ordinarily con- 
sume from one peck (14 Ib.) to one-half 
bushel (28 lb.) of corn per head per day, 
depending almost entirely upon their size. 
When eaten in this quantity, yellow corn 
should prevent night blindness if its listing 
among the good sources of vitamin A for 
cattle is justified. 


Vitamin Deficiency and 

Phagocytic Activity 
Mills and Cottingham (Science, Dec. 3, 

1943) describe an important link between 


diet and resistance to infection. Working 
with rats, mice and guinea pigs they found 
an important relationship between vitamin 
starvation and activity of phagocyte cells. 
A reduction in phagocytic activity was 
noted when these animals were fed diets 
deficient in thiamin, riboflavin, pyridoxine, 
panthothenic acid and choline. The absence 
of A and D combined also seemed to re- 
duce phagocytic activity. 

Practicing veterinarians are familiar 
with the difficulties involved in treating 
vitamin-deficient puppies when secondary 
infections are present. The prognosis in 
such cases is usually unfavorable. In con- 
ducting deficiency experiments on dogs, the 
most serious complication is the develop- 
ment of bacterial infection in the depleted 
animal. 

Morris and Russell (J.A.V.M.A., Novem- 
ber, 1939) called attention to several dis- 
eases which may be expected in vitamin- 
deficient animals and the réle of vitamins 
in treating such conditions, 


If it can be proved that body resistance 
due to increased phagocytic activity can be 
influenced by vitamin intake, then an im- 
portant therapeutic observation will have 
been established. 


Feeding Weanling Pigs 

A ration composed of yellow corn, low 
protein tankage, alfalfa, and salt, which is 
adequate for pigs weighing approximately 
75 pounds, was found to be inadequate for 
weanling pigs weighing about 30 pounds. 

Weanling pigs fed this ration showed 
various gross symptoms of the deficiency 
including growth failure, lack of appetite, 
lesions of the skin, rough coats, and in 
some instances vomiting, scours, and stiff- 
ness. 


The specific factor or factors lacking in 
this ration are not known. As far as 
growth was concerned, the deficiency was 
overcome almost completely by supplement- 
ing the ration with vacuum dried liver. 
There were unexplained death losses among 
the liver fed pigs, and survivors, although 
they grew well, sometimes were lame and 
affected with dermatitis. 


The supplementary feeding of a combina- 
tion of pure B complex vitamins was vir- 
tually ineffective in correcting the de- 
ficiency of the ration. 


The ration was made practically complete 
by substituting various combinations of 
soybean oil meal and alfalfa leaf meal for 
part of the tankage, and by including in the 
ration various combinations of soybean oil 
meal, carotene, and yeast. 


Satisfactory growth was obtained when 
weanling pigs were fed: 

Yellow corn 

Tankage (34% protein) 

Soybean meal (expeller process).. 

Alfalfa leaf meal 

Salt (NaCl) 

Manganese sulfate 

The addition of dried brewer’s yeast to 
the above ration gave somewhat better re- 
sults. 

It is apparent that weanling pigs require 
unidentified nutritional factors which need 
not be supplied directly in the rations of 
older and heavier pigs.—R. C. Miller, T. B. 
Keith, W. T. S. Thorp and M. A. McCarthy: 
Nutritive Requirements of Young Pigs. 
Bul. 449, Sept. 1948, State 
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Proper Helps Prevent Disease 


In these days of scarcities of feeds it is important to watch rations cienaty 
in order to prevent feed wastage but at the same time provide adequate nutrition. 
Mild deficiency may be manifested only in poor gains; more marked deficiency 
may bring about actual disease. Following are some suggestions to keep in mind 
while feeding livestock: 


WATER should be clean, plentiful, and easily accessible. It is especially im- 
portant for growing, pregnant, and lactating animals. In winter, take the 
chill off if possible. 

ADDITIONAL protein is needed for growth, reproduction, lactation and egg- 

_ Jaying over that needed for maintenance. 
i kind or quality of protein matters little for cattle or sheep; therefore, 
4 economy dictates the use of a protein combination low in price. 
CHICKENS and pigs do better when receiving some animal protein; if it is 
not available, feed a variety of plant proteins. 
HAIRLESSNESS and poor livability in baby pigs and goiter in calves may 
occur when iodine is lacking in the ration or when other components of the 
ration interfere with its use. 


RAW rock phosfate is dangerous to use as a mineral supplement unless it 

has been defluorinated. 

ALFALFA which has been sun-cured, and exposure to direct sunlight are 

helpful in preventing rickets in animals. 

THREE substances, limestone, steamed bone meal and salt, contain all the 
supplementary minerals usually needed; in fact, sometimes only one or two 
them are needed. 

- JRRADIATED yeast is an economical supplementary source of vitamin D 
7 for mammals; chickens need other forms, such as those found in fish oils. 

OSTEOPOROSIS and even broken bones may result when reproducing and 

lactating animals become depleted of minerals. 
NIGHT blindness, “big leg” in cattle, and poor reproduction in other mam- 
mals and nutritional roup in chickens may occur when rations are deficient 
in vitamin A. 

SLIPPED tendon or perosis may result in chicks and poults when rations 
are lacking in manganese or choline or both. Oats and soybean oil meal, 
respectively, are good sources. 


CALCIUM is needed, particularly by growing, reproducing, and lactating ani- 
mals and laying hens. 

LACK of vitamin D is the most frequent cause of rickets, although lack of 
calcium or phosphorus or too wide a ratio between the two may be respon- 
sible in some cases. 

OLD or mature animals do not get rickets, but they may suffer from 
osteoporosis or skeletal depletion when calcium, phosphorus or vitamin D te 
is lacking. 

SALT is Sealed by all animals; salt poisoning is not likely to occur if the eae a ae 


salt or mineral mixture is kept dry or if it is thoroughly mixed with the %, 
EVEN storage under proper conditions does not prevent loss of the vitamin-A ans es 
value of corn or of a mixed feed; thus it may be necessary to supplement To 7 aes 
some feeds. 


LACK of riboflavin may cause curled-toe paralysis in chicks and lowered 7 
hatchability ; milk and alfalfa meal are good natural sources of this vitamin. Sa ot 
_ YOUNG animals are born with a low reserve of vitamin A. It is important ~~ 


that they obtain the colostrum, or first milk, which provides this as well as hai ¥. i ‘ 
other needed ingredients.—Mimeographed circular from the Department of = =—— 
Animal Pathology and Hygiene, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Horse Meat for Pet Animal Feeding 


A recent survey among a number of veter- 
inary hospitals shows that about 90 per cent 
are using horse meat for feeding pet ani- 
mals. About 80 per cent use some form of 
commercial dry dog food as a basic ration. 
A majority of the horses slaughtered for 
this purpose are probably beyond the age 
of usefulness and value for horsepower; 
their elimination may, therefore, be con- 
sidered desirable in conserving feedstuffs 
badly needed for food-producing animals 
and poultry. However, the slaughtering of 
horses should not be allowed to reach a 
point where it will seriously affect horse- 
power needed on farms and for other essen- 
tial uses. 

The distribution of horse meat may be 
subject to interruption because of restric- 
tions on refrigeration facilities; these re- 
strictions, if enforced, would affect areas 
dependent upon the frozen product. This 
probably would encourage increased slaugh- 
ter of horses locally to meet local needs or 
demands. 

Horse meat is considered a good source 
of animal protein but is low in fat. When 
it is added to dry cereal-base food, the re- 
sulting ration, on a dry basis, may contain 
little more than 2 or 3 per cent fat. Such 
a ration, ready to feed, containing 70 to 75 
per cent water, would contain but 0.5 to 1.0 
per cent fat. A good dog food, on a dry 
basis, should contain at least 5 per cent 
fat, and 8 to 10 per cent is preferable. The 
present shortage of fats makes it difficult to 
meet this requirement. If, however, dogs 
and cats are fed rations formulated from 
horse meat and dry dog food, unsupple- 
mented, fat deficiencies may be expected. 
These commonly appear in the form of der- 
matitis, scaly skin, poor coat, indigestion, 
etc. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS sce 

A number of veterinarians who operate 
hospitals have submitted suggestions re- 
garding the use of horse meat. One method 
is to add the ground meat to boiling water, 
bring to a boil again and then add kibbled 
biscuit, stirring well. The mixture is re- 
moved from the heat, covered, and allowed 
to stand for one-half hour. It should then 
be stirred to cooling. 


Since horsemeat is very lean, the addition 
of some fat, such as suet, is advisable. 

In some communities, local butchers; 
slaughter old horses and mules, grind the 
meat and then pack it in paper boxes, after 
which it is frozen and delivered to retailers 
(feed and seed stores) about every other 
day. Where frozen horse meat is available, 
some veterinarians recommend feeding dogs 
a mixture of 75 per cent, by weight, of 
horse meat and 25 per cent dry dog food. 
Raw horse meat also is occasionally used 
for feeding cats. 

Other suggestions include the use of 
pork and beef cracklings added to good 
quality dry dog food. This has been found 
to keep hunting dogs in excellent condition 
and the cracklings increase palatability of 
the ration. In hospitalizing pets with fas- 
tidious appetites, one veterinarian requests 
the client to supply their own rations, espe- 
cially if the pet is to remain for more than 
a few days. This procedure has been found 
satisfactory not only for temperamental 
cats but also for dogs that are averse to ac- 
cepting regular hospital diets. 

The occurrence of disorders associated 
with low meat and fat intake emphasizes 
the necessity of advising clients to add a 
little meat and fat to the dry foods they 
may be using for their pets. 

Fox and Mink Carcasses as a os 
Source of Protein* 

The carcasses of fox and mink, otherwise 
a total loss, may be fed back to these ani- 
mals successfully according to experiments 
carried out by Fish and Wildlife Service 
(The Fur Farmer, Nov., 1943). Fox car- 


casses, with entrails removed, were checked 
against equal amounts of horse meat. 


The fresh fox carcass contains 19.9 per 
cent of protein and the fresh mink carcass, 
18.6 per cent, as compared with 18.1 per 
cent for fresh horse meat, and both are two 
to three times richer in fat than the meat 
of horses. On a dry basis, the figures for 
protein are: fox, 57.3 per cent; mink, 50 per 
cent; and horse meat, 75.4 per cent. The 
carcasses were more palatable when the 
scent glands were removed. 


*The authors are Louis E. Harris, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, USDI, and John K. Loosli, Cornell 
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Faith in human wisdom was severely 
strained on hearing how swamps and mud 
and jungles and narrow trails, rain or 
hine, were going to yield to the wonders 
f mechanized warfare—how the indus- 
tries were going to show the generals the 
new way to fight land battles. Nature was 
to be taken by the horns and taught a les- 
son on the sagacity of modern man. Flying 
eeps, 60-ton tanks and swiftly moving can- 
nons, as if battlefields were like athletic 
stadia, were going to put the horse and the 
mule where they belong—on the plow, in 
the pasture or among the extinct verte- 
rates of history. But, what’s happened? 

We learn from Parade, picture section of 
the Chicago Sun, that when General Eisen- 
hower crosses the Channel “huge numbers 
of horses and mules will go along,” because 
the operations in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy 
were gravely hampered from lack of them. 
Terrain where battles are fought has not 
ianged since the campaigns of Napoleon 
nd Foch. A war correspondent writes: 
Except in Russia, horses have not played 
as big a réle as they might have but their 
importance is growing daily.” That is, 
four years of World War II have again 
taught a lesson in military tactics that 
should not have been so soon forgotten. 
“Stuck in the mud,” “mired in the swamps,” 
“stopped by the narrow trails,” are apt to 
e thought of as incidental inserts to a 
ar story, though the truth is they take toll 
in casualties, prisoners of war, lost ground 
and property, and perhaps victory for the 
more resourceful enemy. 

It is now generally believed that the Rus- 
ans out-maneuvered the Nazi forces with 
orses. At Stalingrad, horses and tanks 
orking together broke the German of- 
nsive and won the greatest battle of the 


resent war. Without animal transporta- 


on, the British could not have captured 
ritrea and Abyssinia from the Italians and, 


The Horses and Mules of World War ll 
doing valuable scouting in rugged hill coun- eal 
try where jeeps stick on the road.” The mee 
American 5th Army has formed detach- i, eh 
ments of mounted men in Italy with horses ee 
captured from the Germans and Italians, = 
we are told. The Germans, having learned tin ay if 
The Army Mule—Savior of Nations 
a lesson from the enemy, are rushing iy 
animals to the eastern front in vast num- ‘> 
bers. The Russian General Staff, even in . 
the darkest days of rehabilitation, refused i, 
to break up the cavalry units. Now they He 
are being complimented for their farsight, oi 
even by the enemy. Quoting: “Lack of i : 
four-footed animals lost Singapore and 
Malay. Using horses to carry supplies, haul _ 
wagons and artillery, the Japs got through os 
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the swamps while & the heavy es of 
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the British bogged down. The truth is that 
many a battle and not a few wars have been 
lost for the same reason. Horses helped 
to capture Taganrog and routed the Ger- 
mans on the Dnieper. The offensive around 
Leningrad appears to be an operation of the 
same pattern. 

Up to this moment (February), our sol- 
diers and the British carry heavy equip- 
ment and supplies (on their backs) which 
mules should be fetching up. According to 


—From Our Dumb Animals 


A Coast Guard photograph showing Marines in 
Hawaii attending classes ongthe care of horses. 
The Marines patrol the beaches on “Horses of the 
Navy.” 


experiences of two great wars which tac- 
ticians of 1944 should not have entirely 
forgotten, horses and mules rate high in 
maintaining fire power, and it is fire power 
that wins battles. 

We conjure this subject in the JOURNAL 
from time to time without intent to preach 
sermons on military tactics nor to boost the 
utilization of species of domestic animals 
of which there are none too many for the 
prosecution of an all-out war. We speak 
of animals on battlefields with the highest 
solemnity, believing that lack of them is a 
road to defeat. 

Soldiers and officers will recall that the 
advance of the American troops in the last 
phase of World War I was slow, that Gen- 
eral Pershing was castigated by Premier 
Clemenceau for not moving faster, that the 
trouble was traced to the shortage of 
animals, and that the A.E.F. was then auth- 
orized to scout among the farms of France 
for horse replacements in the hope that the 
Battle of the Western Front might not be 
lost, General Pershing’s history has put 
these facts on record and they have been 
emphasized by others for the edification of 
our people. Yet, the mention of animals in 


a 


the preparation of World WarlII, just twenty. 
five years later, brought jeers from the un. 
tutored. Swifter vehicular travel thay 
animals provide was to change the big pic. 
ture as if the battles of this war were to 
be staged on the well-trimmed lawns of the 
baseball parks. Rapid land travel, powerfy| 
explosives, ingenious contraptions, and air- 
planes only pave the way for the doughboy 
with his bayonet—the winner of all wars, 
World War II has taught again that troops 
going into action on a large scale without 
supplementing their transportation service 
with animals may be seriously harassed by 
the enemy’s horsemen. Shades of our Wild 
West! 


Rear, Hind, Posterior, Caudal, Caudad 


Perturbed over the frequent misuse of 
the word “rear’’ as an anatomical term, 
the view of Professor H. L. Foust, head of 
veterinary anatomy, Iowa State College, 
and member of the Research Council on 
anatomy and histology was sought, and 
here is his reply: 

Anatomical descriptions, as in the case of 
any science, should be made in the language 
of that science. According to the best of 
my knowledge, the term “rear” is not used 
in anatomical descriptions, since it is 
limited in its meaning. It would not be 
applicable to both bipeds and quadrupeds. 
“Caudal” or “caudad” are preferable terms. 
The term “posterior” has been used much 
in anatomical literature, but since its mean- 
ing is somewhat ambiguous, as commonly 
used in referring to structures in bipeds and 
in quadrupeds, its use is waning and it 
should be dropped from anatomical descrip- 
tions. 

As readers of veterinary literature of 
this hour know, some writers on mammary 
pathology write “rear teat,” “rear quarter,” 
etc., and err still further in making proper 
nouns of them in the abbreviations “LR” 
and “RR” to indicate left and right rear. 
The dairymen’s term would be “hind,” not 
“rear.” So, “rear” is neither the scientific 
nor the popular term. It belongs to the 
category of misused words that Noah Web- 
ster started to put in their proper place 
“*way back when.” 


World War Il, like the American and French 
Revolutions, is a struggle for freedom and self- 
government for all mankind. May it not have 
been fought in vain. 
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EDITORIAL 


World Food, Livestock Production 
and Rehabilitation 


At the White House early in November, 
1943, representatives of 44 countries signed 
an agreement setting up the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
This is the outgrowth of the Food Confer- 
ence held at Hot Springs, Va., earlier in the 
year, followed by the appointment of an 
“Interim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture” which worked during the summer 
to formulate the worldwide food organiza- 
tion now designated as the “UNRRA”. 

The objective of UNRRA is “not relief, 
not rehabilitation, but rather a worldwide 
organization to help people feed them- 
selves.” This is to be accomplished, accord- 
ing to press releases, “by building from the 
ground up”, by checking soil erosion in 
China, for example; adding to the protein 
production of India, and helping each nation 
to achieve a balanced economy “such as that 
which provides good eating for the people of 
New Zealand who are generally considered 
the world’s best fed.” By some commenta- 
tors, the UNRRA is described as a vast 
agency of international government, with 
far-reaching authority, colossal activities, 
and expenditures running into billions; on 
this last point, the assessment against the 
United States is estimated at upwards of 
1% billion dollars a year, a major share of 
the total cost. 

Just how the lofty aims of UNRRA are to 
be reached has not been divulged; admirable 
is they are, the achievement of a “balanced 
conomy” for member nations with limited 
natural and industrial resources is in itself 
a problem which almost defies solution if the 
people of such nations are to enjoy dietary 
standards which, for a variety of reasons, 
they never before have been able to attain 
support. 

In any event, agriculture will. occupy a 
prominent position in the rehabilitation 
plans and, wherever ecological conditions 
permit, livestock and livestock products are 
certain to be important corollary develop- 
ments. Although the working organization 
f UNRRA has not been announced, it is un- 
lerstood that it includes panels of experts 
in the fields of economics, agriculture, and 
nutrition, and that animal-disease problems 
ire being given consideration by suitable 
— in some of the principal partici- 


pating countries. Since there is, of course, 
veterinary representation on these commit- 
tees, it will be a matter of great interest to 
note the importance accorded animal dis- 
eases and their control as the livestock- 
production plans of UNRRA unfold. It is 
safe to predict that, if realism is at the core 
of these plans, there will be a worldwide 
expansion of veterinary services and an 
avowed appreciation of their essentiality to 
human welfare such as has never before 
been witnessed. 


The Honorable Histery 
of Veterinary Medicine 


Up at New York the other day Dr. 
Patricia O’Connor, veterinarian of the 
Barrett Park Zoo, walked into the cage of 
a 135-pound African leopard and proceeded 
to amputate an ingrown claw. The leopard 
had been well doped with nembutal. So 
to Dr. O’Connor it was a minor, though 
doubtless sufficiently interesting, bit of 
surgery. To the New York papers it was 
a fine chance to have fun with veteri- 
narians, especially since this one was an 
attractive young lady. 

It is a curious fact that the response of 
most people to talk about veterinarians is 
usually amiable amusement, followed by 
remarks about “horse doctors.” Yet veteri- 
nary science is no less ancient and no less 
honorable than the medical profession it- 
self. Indeed, the study and practice of 


veterinary and of human medicine have 
paced each other since before the pyramids 


were built; and the former has made con- 
stant and invaluable contributions to the 
latter. 

Louis Pasteur, for instance, was work- 
ing in the long veterinary tradition when 
he began an investigation of chicken 
cholera, 
scourge called anthrax and at last tackled -, 
the dread rabies. His results illustrate per- 
fectly the close relationship between veteri- 
nary science and human welfare. He vir- 
tually wiped out an annual poultry and 
cattle loss from these diseases of more than 
10 per cent, thereby increasing the available 
food supply at a critical period. His cure 


for rabies became a cure for hydrophobia 


Reprint of an editorial appearing in the Jan, 22, o. 
1944, 


issue of the Baltimore Sun. 
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moved on to the fatal cattle 
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in man—and in the process he estab- the American surgeon general could state 
lished the vital principal of vaccination. that the veterinary agencies and public 
Similar examples could be cited in pro- health services are “closely related.” Re- 
fusion from the time of Aristotle forward. member, too, that even in the depths of the 
Veterinarians were advancing the study of depression the demand for veterinarians 
anatomy when other “doctors” were still WS 80 great that 100 per cent of the gradu- 
mumbling incantations. They have always ting classes could be placed immediately 
been fertile in the development of new ~—8nd is still so great that they were among 
physiological discoveries and new medical the first to be given specific occupational 
techniques. deferment by the selective service. 


Remember such things whenever tempted [Note: We are indebted to Drs. J. L. Vin- 


: to talk about “horse doctors.” The ac- son and Hulbert Young of Baltimore for 
; credited veterinary schools have the high- this historical sketch, both of whom drew 
est scientific standagds; and decades ago our attention to it—Editor.] _ 
a Part of the Day's Work in Zoo Circles 


—Photo from L. J. Goss. 
Patricia O'Connor, D.V.M. (Corn. '39) removes an ingrowing claw from a 135-lb. African leopard 
at the Barrett Park Zoo, West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York. The leopard was anesthetized 
with nembutal. Dr. O'Connor is the wife of John L. Halloran, Jr. (Corn. 39) of the Halloran 
Veterinary Hospital, Stapleton, S. |., son of John L. Halloran (C.V.C. '02). A more important part —- 
of the case report from the surgical viewpoint is that, in the Doctor's experience, nembutal anesthesia =—s_—s 
in leopards is of uncertain duration. It may last a long while, the Doctor is telling Clyde Gordon, | 
acting director of the zoo. We are indebted to Dr. Leonard J. Goss, well-known veterinarian of the 
Zodlogical Park, Bronx Park, New York City, for this interesting report. a ¢ 
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Education Program Brings Visible 
Results 
With a substantially increased budget 
made available by the Associated Serum 
Producers, the educational program of the 
American Foundation of Animal Health 
will be further expanded during 1944. As 
in previous years, the material will be di- 
ected on a large scale to farmers and live- 
stock breeders through illustrated articles, 
adio messages and cartoons on animal dis- 
eases. Aware of the attention this type of 
jucation attracted last year and the influ- 
nce it had on stepping up animal production 
to unprecedented levels, veterinarians will 
e interested to know that the sponsors have 
iid plans for doubling the effort this year. 
[The program will also embrace a series of 
iid advertisements in 18 leading publica- 
ons during the spring and autumn months, 
together with regular news releases to 
weekly and daily newspapers. The object 
s to make farmers conscious of the losses 
ffered from livestock diseases and to in- 
ease their profits and production by en- 
ouraging the employment of veterinarians. 
It seems more than coincidental that 
since the Associated Serum Producers 
started these educational programs, the 
production of farm animals has mounted, 
mortalities have been curtailed, and general 
nterest in the work of veterinarians has 
een increased. 


“Amiable Amusement" 


Attention is invited to the reprint of an 
editorial from the Baltimore Sun elsewhere 
in this issue for the reason that seldom is 
such an intelligent analysis made of the 
place veterinary medicine has occupied in 
the development of the civilization we 
ought to be enjoying. We are thankful for 
the editorial, very thankful, for nothing is 
more true than that, regardless of the lift 
veterinary medicine has given to human 
well being, it is still quite generally re- 
ferred to with “amiable amusement,” as the 
editor puts it. It’s a term well coined. In 
milling with the crowd unseen all of these 
centuries, we’ve always known that the joke 
is on the jokester but we never had the 
knack of coining such a revealing term. 

Shortly after the post-Renaissance period 
when veterinary medicine of modern times 
struck its stride, we discovered the etiology 
of our low rating. Food became so abundant 
when diseases of food-producing animals 
were mastered that no one stopped to thank 
the benefactor—-the veterinarian who in 
these days of alleged culture remains the 
subject of “amiable amusement.” 


While waiting for Germany to apologize for 
the atrocities of their companion in arms, bet- 
ter buy more War Bonds and Stamps. “Buy 
more in ‘44" will bear repeating ‘till ‘45 if the 
job's not done. 


Cord or wire nets for entrap- 
ping the hay of military ani- 
mals in the field were first 
used by the American Ist 
Army, A.E.F., in the 
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“Hunger and Disease in Nazi Nations" 


The Division of Research, Bureau of Special 
Service of the Office of War Information has 
published a mimeographed report on the food, 
disease, and birth conditions in Germany, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, and Greece. The increase in dis- 
ease rate, shortage of medical supplies, and 
food allowance per capita are described. The 
development of the birth rate in the same 
countries reveals little known aspects of ruth- 


ington, D. C. Free. 
4 

Organic lodine Compounds 


This is a booklet issued by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, USDA, sug- 
gesting the use of organic iodine compounds to 
replace certain insecticides taken from the 
market by the war and stressing the surplus 
of iodine now available. Besides the nonim- 
portables, many products normally used as in- 
secticides are absorbed from the market to 
make war material. The booklet lists 294 or- 
ganic iodine compounds, 112 of which were 
tested for their fungicide and insecticide action, 
and the remainder for their action against bac- 
teria. The nomenclature is that used in Chem- 
ical Abstracts. A useful manual for the com- 
mercial field. [Organic Iodine Compounds. By 
C. Verne Bowen, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 18 pages. Iodine Educational Bureau, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York. 5, N. Y. Free.] 


Re-Evaluation of Sulfa Drugs 


In reviewing personal experiences with sulfa 
drugs, in a general hospital receiving patients 
from overseas, the author covers four cardinal 
questions: (1) toxic complications, (2) new 
sulfanomides, (3) the drug of choice for local 
use, and (4) prophylactic sulfanomide therapy 
for wounds. 

Skin rashes are common but rarely danger- 
ous; agranulocytosis is rare but serious; uri- 
nary obstruction (renal, urethral) is fairly fre- 
quent in hot climates; pathological examina- 
tions may show necrosis due to injury to the 
vascular endothelium and secondary, focal ne- 
crosis of the brain, heart, liver, lungs, spleen, 
lymph nodes, and adrenal glands. The latter 
are rarely apparent clinically. It is not clear 
how they depress the synthesis of B vitamins. 

Having less tendency to cake, sulfanilamide 
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ABSTRACTS 


is the drug of choice for local use. There is 
dramatic evidence that sulfanomides given i: 
ternally lessen the incidence of local infection. 

Summarized: Toxic reactions have not ser 


ously limited the use of sulfa drugs. The dis- 
covery of new sulfa drugs better than the pres- 
Prophylactic 


ent group is not anticipated. 
sulfa therapy prevents systemic invasion and 
minimizes the spread of local infections 
whether given by oral or parenteral routes 
Among chronically affected casualties received 
at a general hospital, some are sulfa-resistant 
and others sulfa-sensitive. Debility contraindi 
cates the use of sulfonamides. [Major Cham, 
M.C., A.US.: “The Re-Evaluation 0; 
Sulfa Drugs.” Bul. U.S. Army M. Dept., 72 
(Jan, 1944): 34-40.) 


USLSSA Recommends: 


In a December meeting at Chicago, the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association adopted 
resolutions that commended the work of Dr 
John R. Mohler, retired chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry; advocated a greater degree 
of uniformity in the rules and regulations of 
the various states governing the interstate 
shipment of livestock; urged actively organized 
campaigns within each state where nodular 
worms are prevalent for the control of the dis- 
ease in sheep; recommended further grub con- 
trol work, especially in cattle feeder producing 
states; suggested establishment of diagnostic 
laboratories within the states; recommended 
that all trucks used for transporting animals 
suffering from communicable diseases be 
cleaned and disinfected under official inspection 
before carrying further livestock shipments; 
and that the 28-hour law be made applicable 
to all forms of transportation of livestock.— 
Editorial, The Cattleman (Fort Worth), Jan. 
1944, p. 20. 


Corrigenda.—In the abstract on “Urinary 
Calculi in Sheep” (February, 1944 issue, p. 98. 
2nd column, 2nd line from bottom), the word 
sodium should have read magnesium. 

Under the headline “Hawaii”, page 121 of 
the February, 1944 issue, dengue is mentioned, 
in error, as a protozoan disease, we are told by 
one who knows. Dengue is now called a virus 
disease. We pass the cause of the error to Sted- 
man’s Medical Dictionary, a supposedly exact 
lexicography, which says: “Dengue, a disease 
thought to be caused by a protozoan parasite 
transmitted by a mosquito of the genus Aedes.” 
Dengue is not commonly indexed in books on 
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BOOK NOTICES 


THIS NOVEL is the most comprehensive story 
ever written on the work and character of the 
.merican veterinarian, no matter what par- 
ticular branch of veterinary medicine one pur- 
sues. It is the story veterinarians have been 
trying to tell the American people since the 
yrmal system of veterinary education was es- 
iblished after the War between the States, 
yhen for the first time the care of domestic 
nimals loomed as a national necessity and a 
uman obligation. 

Intended to be a lesson on human conduct 
nder the strain of mental hardships as well as 

treatise on a vocation, both themes are 
treated with amazing expertness. The mental 
estraint of a level-headed city girl of 17 is 
woven into the work and entourage of an 
equally balanced veterinarian of thirty years 
experience in a small town community. The 
beautiful, nonmushy romance between Uncle 
Doe’s niece and his undergraduate assistant 
keeps up reader interest while the salient facts 
pertaining to the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine are ingeniously threaded in. Obviously, the 
diversified sentimentalities and economic inter- 
ests of animal owners, when disease and acci- 
dent overtake their precious possessions, af- 
ford the golden opportunity to study the bless- 
ings of fine character and controlled emotions. 

Penelope Austin (Penny for short) is a city- 
red girl just out of high school whose health 
roke down from having lived too many years 
vith a quarrelsome mother and a none-too- 
atient father, both of whom she loved. For a 
lange of atmosphere, she’s sent for a year to 
unt Sue’s (Uncle Doc’s wife) on the physi- 
an’s orders, in lieu of going to college. Her 
ympanion is Pat, an Irish Terrier, which she 
1ised from a pup. She likes to help around 
the hospital. 

J. S. Drake, D.V.M. (Uncle Doc) an experi- 
iced, small town practitioner, has transformed 
ie big stable into a modern, de luxe, small 
himal hospital lacking nothing in finesse and 
ympleteness; nevertheless, he continues his 
practice among the farmers and dairymen. 

Tom Greer (Tom for short), going on 18, 
nele Doc’s capable helper, and Penny mix 
ith the young set and get to liking each other. 
ut Tom, bent on being a veterinarian, is 
rafted into the army and gets assigned to the 
veterinary college—just what he wanted. 

Mrs. J. S. Drake (Aunt Sue) is the sister 
mother. And, what a 


Pattern for Penelope 


(A book review) 


ré< 


aunt she is. What these characters do routinely 
under well-rounded discipline, together with 
major and minor characters brought in, makes 
up a wonderful story of a successful veteri- 
narian’s life—suffering animals saved, animals 
that die, the technique of the modern practi- 
tioner in the handling of the sick and the in- 
jured. 

Pat was stolen because Penny carelessly left 
a valuable dog tied to a tree near the highway 
while she went on an errand. Unfortunately, 
there is risk in leaving negotiable property 
lying unguarded in the open whether it’s jew- 
elry, pocketbooks or dogs. The theft of Pen- 
ny’s terrier is the cue for explaining the crafty 
ways of the dog thieves, the despair of losing 
a pet dog raised from puppyhood, and the diffi- 
culty police have in locating stolen dogs and 
catching the thieves. Moreover, since a dog 
is loved/liked/admired for itself alone, not for 
its kingdom, it is quite a trial to transfer one’s 
devotion to a new dog, even if precisely of the 
same sort. Yet practical Penny did gradually 
adopt an Irish Setter as a replacement and 
when, a few months later, Pat was accidently 
located in a faraway city, she permitted, not 
without remorse, the new owners to keep him 
as their rightful property because they had no 
reason to suspect that a pet shop in Akron, 
Ohio, was selling them a dog stolen in New 
York. There are gangs of dog thieves and dog 
fences with a flair for good dogs, but Penny 
was not the kind of a girl to go rudely into 
the legal process of repossessing her adorable 
Pat, since he had fallen into the home of fine 
people; but, the scene created by the meeting 
of Penny and Pat after several months of sepa- 
ration was, nevertheless, a dramatic lesson on 
the permanence of human-canine devotion. 

The ways of dog-show management, the 
whims of the judges, the directives for “groom- 
ing” dogs for public contests, and the expand- 
ing popularity and utility of obedience tests are 
woven into this novel by having Penny go 
through the long, trying ordeal of training Pat’s 
successor from scratch to C.D. Even Uncle 
Doc, who had never had much time for bench 
shows, got all excited over Penny’s bashful 
fling into that interesting sport, an increasingly 
clean sport inseparable from the successful 
practice of small animal medicine. 

Uncle Doc, after applying a Thomas — 
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invented a better one now used widely in man, 
had to explain to Penny that veterinary prac- 
tice doesn’t rest on treating dogs and cats. 
There are cattle, horses, mules, pigs, sheep, 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, and rabbits, too. 
These furnish the meat, milk, butter, eggs, 
cheese, and what not; and the T.B. test, like 
the one conducted at the Meadow Lake Dairy, 
has saved the lives of many children. And, do 
you know Penny that, “Away back, sometime in 
Europe, an old king founded veterinary schools 
and services and it’s from then on that popu- 
lations have increased.” It was a French vet- 
erinarian who invented toxoid to immunize 
against lockjaw, and another discovered the 
remedy for hookworms, Dr. Drake reminds 
Penny. “I never know where to quit when I get 
to talking about these things. Give me those 
scissors, Tom.” 

Few of the major problems of veterinary 
medicine are dodged in Pattern for Penelope. 
The handling of a parrot, a tiny monkey, and a 
chinchilla are brought into the picture, not to 
mention the nursing of a dog, desperately sick 
with distemper, back to life. 

Tom in the Army writes to Penny: “I’m go- 
ing to be a veterinarian. It will take five years. 
Don’t sit under the dogwood tree with anyone 
else, ’till I come marching home.” So ends the 
most fascinating novel, we’ve ever read—fas- 
cinating because it delves into the most meticu- 
lous details of our too little understood voca- 
tion. 

The obligation of every veterinarian is to 
purchase this book, to write the author his ap- 
preciation of work well done, and to see that 
it gets to the school teacher, to the children 
and to the school library. They will all enjoy 
it, but none will enjoy it more than you. [Pat- 
tern for Penelope. By Mary Wolfe Thompson. 


276 pages. Longsmans, Green and Co., New 
York and Toronto. 1944. Price $2.25.] 


Noted Editor Dies 


Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, the distinguished 
editor of Science, the weekly journal estab- 
lished by Alexander Graham Bell, died Jan. 
20, 1944, after 49 years of service in the 
editorial field. Since 1900, Science has been 
the official organ of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Another kind of editorial work by which 
Dr. Cattell greatly contributed to science 
was the preparation and publication of the 
volumes of American Men of Science. The 
first edition appeared in 1906, with subse- 
quent editions appearing at stated inter- 


Allergy 

It is remarkable what a currency of words 
can be brought into so vague a subject as al 
lergy—vague in nature rather than in its char. 
acteristic lustrum, so vague, in fact, as to have 
been shifted aside in the chase for the exciting 
causes of disease. The authors proceed to em 
phasize that allergy as a predisposing caus: 
“is often as important as the eliciting agents,” 
and therein lies the need of a better under 
standing of its mechanism. Perhaps, too much 
attention has been paid to exogenous agents 
to the exclusion of the endogenous ones respon- 
sible for the states of hypersensitiveness cata 
logued among the allergies. To elucidate the 
vagaries, the authors coin and define new 
words, among which are “pathergy,” “hetero- 
allergy,” “parallergy,” and “metalallergy,” and 
they give an impartial view of the disputed 
points. The old (B.C.) adage of the medical 
art that what will nourish one will poison an- 
other has changed only in the broadening of 
its applicability. That is, hypo- and hypersen- 
sitiveness (anaphylaxis, allergy) are no longer 
limited to the individual’s reaction to certain 
foods or injections. In fact, the whole anima! 
kingdom is “allergized,” generally, locally, and 
passively, as we understand the authors’ thesis 
Moreover, “deallergization” is no small part of 
medical practice. The physician is constantly 
in the presence of allergy, and the goal is its 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment. The sub- 
ject is unfolded in 33 chapters of highly com- 
prehensive reading material, devoid of far- 
fetched theories. 

Part 2 in seven chapters, particularly im- 
portant to veterinarians, is recommended for 
serious study. It treats, in practical fashion, of 
Inhalants, Ingestants, Injectants, Contactants 
Physical Agents, Infectants, and Parasitic 
Agents. Here, one finds a brilliant treatment 
of our everyday problems, of the science in- 


volved in the diagnosis, management, and dis- 


ease-eradication work in operation among dis- 


eases of farm animals (tuberculosis, glanders. 


brucellosis, trichinosis and other garasitisms, 
drug and plant poisonings, serum shock, tula- 
remia, et al.). The extent of our interest in the 
phenomena of these is self-evident; to know 
more about them is a duty, together with the 
susceptibilities of allergic nature which are 
still untouched in our deepest studies. Allergy 
is a precious addition to veterinary literature. 
It shows how closely the everyday work of 
veterinarians is being woven into medical sci- 
ence. [Allergy. By Erich Urbach, M.D., Chief 
of Allergy Service, Jewish Hospital, Associate 
in Dermatology, School of Medicine, and Phil- 
lip M. Gottlieb, M.D., Associate in Allergy and 
Instructor in Medicine, University of Pennsy!- 
vania. 1078 pages. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 
Grune € Stratton, New York. 1948. Price, 
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At its 1943 session in St. Louis, the AVMA 
House of Representatives voted that the 1944 
annual meeting should be held in Chicago since 
it was not feasible, under war conditions, to 
hold it in zone 3 (the South and Southeast) 
which under normal circumstances would have 
been entitled to it. At its winter meeting, 
the Executive Board set the dates of August 
22, 23 and 24 for the eighty-first annual con- 
vention. The selection of hotel headquarters 
was left to the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments. 


LocaL COMMITTEE SELECTED 


A skeleton committee on local arrangements 
was nominated in December by the Chicago 
Veterinary Medical Association and its organi- 
zation has been approved by the AVMA Board 
of Governors. This committee is as follows: 
H. Preston Hoskins, Evanston, general chair- 
man; C. N. Bramer, Evanston; E. C. Khuen, 
Evanston; C. L. Miller, Oak Park; O. Norling- 
Christensen, Wilmette; E. E. Sweebe, North 
Chicago; and W. A. Young, Chicago. Executive 
Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh will serve as gen- 

4 
HEADQUARTERS—PALMER HOUSE 

The first action of the Genueteaee sk Local 
Arrangements was to decide upon the Palmer 
House as headquarters. This assures excel- 
lent facilities and services for all meeting 
requirements. 


GENERAL PLAN OF MEETING 


Following the war conference type of ses- 
sion held in 1943, President Charles W. Bower 
and the Board of Governors believe that the 
1944 meeting should be made of particular 
interest and value to the rank and file of veteri- 
hary practitioners in their services to the live- 
stock and poultry industries, with special 
emphasis on efficient production and conserva- 
tion of food producing animals and the best 
utilization of feeds to make foods. The pro- 
gram will highlight the best thoughts on im- 
portant problems of disease prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment which veterinarians can 
translate into action in the livestock, poultry, 
and small animal fields. Nutritional aspects 
of health and disease will also be emphasized. 


All sessions will be general; the literary 


Eighty-First Annual Meeting 
Chicago, August 22, 23, 24, 1944 


program will comprise five such sessions in 
addition to the opening ceremonies on the first 
morning. No section meetings as such will 
be held, but the officers of the sections on Gen- 
eral Practice, Sanitary Science and Food Hy- 
giene, Research, Small Animals, Poultry, and 
Surgery and Obstetrics are obtaining speakers 
and panel discussions in their respective fields 
for the general session programs. In addition, 
motion picture demonstrations on a wide selec- 
tion of subjects will be featured during the 
sessions, 


EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Present plans call for meetings of the Board 
of Governors and various committees on Sun- 
day, August 20; Executive Board and commit- 
tee meetings on Monday, August 21, with the 
first session of the House of Representatives 
on Monday evening, August 21. The regular 
sessions will begin on Tuesday morning August 
22, with the second session of the House on 
the same evening. 

EXHIBITS 

A preliminary survey of prospective exhibi- 
tors (technical) has demonstrated a wide 
interest in the renewal of exhibits after a one- 
year lapse in this feature. The vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of resumption and con- 
sequently, plans are being made to invite tech- 
nical and commercial displays of equipment 
and products used by the profession. 

Because of shortage of personnel on veteri- 
nary faculties and the staffs of institutions, 
and other factors, it is not planned to ar- 
range for educational and scientific exhibits at 
the 1944 meeting. 


Can You Help Locate These Lost Members? 
The aid of JourNnat readers is solicited in 
locating the following members, mail to 
whom has been returned to the Association's 
central office. The last known address of 
each is given. Should you be able to provide 
information as to present residence, your ad- 
vice via postcard or letter will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 
Aasen, Stephen W., Marshfield, Ore. 
Ament, Roland W., 104 Columbia St., Pullman, 
Wash. 
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Jour. A.V.M.A. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Baver, A. F., 248 E. Main St., Kutztown, Pa. 
Bowie, B. S., Nimmons, S. Car. 
Carlin, Louis, 330 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. 
Corcoran, James B., 7 N. E. 9th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Cowart, Ray R., Arlington, Ga. 
Farley, Herman, 720 S. Glenwood St., 
field, Ill. 


Spring- 


Learmonth, R., P. O. Box 7093, Capitol Hil! 
Station, Denver 6, Colo. 

Martin, George A., Rolling Fork, Miss. 

Moore, John W., c/o Amer. Pres. Bd. of For- 
eign Missions, India Office, 156 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

Moughon, William C., Box 609, El 
Texas. 

Myers, B. J., 618 S. Walker, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Campo, 


Siver, Dougal, 429 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Steinman, F. C., 3536 Camp Bowie Blvd., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Tyler, Lindy, 805 Burlingame Ave., Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Woods, M. M., 309 State St., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Hall, Howard H., Spooner, Wis. 

Hoerlein, B. Franklin, Kansas City Q. M. 
Depot, Kansas City, Mo. 

Holtzman, Jacob, Station Hosp., 
Base, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Klett, Wilbert M., Milford, Iowa. 


Army Air 


mere Additional Schedules of State Association Broadcasts 


Following are the names of additional sta- 
tions which are carrying the series of radio 
programs on livestock health sponsored by 
veterinary associations. These have been re- 
ceived since the schedule was published for 
eighteen states in the February, 1944, JourNAL, 
p. 110. 

It should be noted that four associations, 


namely, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut are collaborating in the series 
over station WEAF in New York City. A total 
of 28 state associations have to date reported 
participation in this educational project, in- 
itiated by the AVMA in the interests of efficient 
livestock production and conservation of food 
producing animals. 


Location Day of Week Time 


Station 

Every Third 
Poy KOY Phoenix Tuesday 
Every Third 

Bisbee Tuesday 
Every Third 
Tuesday 
Every Monday 
and Friday 1:00 p.m. 


Every Saturday 12:30 p.m. 
? ? 


Name of Program 


1:45 p.m. 


“Dinner Bell Hour” | 
of the 
“Arizona Farmer” 


Arizona 1:45 p.m. 


Tucson 1:45 p.m. 


California 
(Northern) “Market Reports” 
“Farm Program” 


“Intermountain Roundup” 


Santa Rosa 


Greeley 
Grand Junct. 


KFKA 


Colorado KFXJ 


6:30- 
7:00 a.m. 


Every 
Monday 


Every 
Sunday 


Every 
Monday 


Every 
Saturday 


Every 
Sunday 


Every other 
Saturday 


Every Tuesday 


Connecticut* -WEAF New York “Modern Farmer” 


KMOX 7:15a.m. “Sunday Country Journal” 


6:30- 
7:00 a.m. 


Missouri St. Louis 


New Jersey* .WEAF New York “Modern Farmer” 


Pennsylvania} WHP Harrisburg 6:30a.m. “Sunrise Roundup” 


“Livestock Health Forum.” 


“Farm and Home 
Program” 


“Farm Program” 


Tennessee ...WLAC Nashville 7:05 a.m. 


12:45p.m. 
11:45 a.m. 
Various 
Times 


Blacksburg 
Madison 


“Farm Program” 


Wisconsin Stevens Point Various Days 


*In collaboration with New York State Veterinary Medical Association. 
+Also in collaboration with New York State Veterinary Medical Association over WEAF. 
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and Veterinary Graduates Under 


The last , figures on student enrollment in ac- Since only schools in the United States mar 
credited veterinary colleges were published in adopted the speed-up program, the first table 
the JovurnaL for December, 1942 (p. 533) and, Contains no figures for Ontario Veterinary Col- 
in the main, reflected conditions as the accel- lege and the University of Montreal in Canada. 

The totals in this table also have been adjusted 
erated programs were beginning. Since that For purposes of comparison, the tables which 
time, no tabulation has appeared, partly due onow have been divided into two periods cov- 
to the fact that academic years in the various ering 1943. The figures for the individual 
schools did not coincide but were staggered gchools have been selected and adjusted from 
depending upon their divisions into quarters or two different tabulations supplied by the re- 
semesters, and the different times at which the spective veterinary deans, the first in May or 


accelerated curriculums got under way. June, 1943 and the second in December, 1943. 
Student Enrollment for First Half of 1943 
Tora. 
1942- 
SCHOOL Fresu. Sorn. Jun. Sex. Sprec.* Grav.* Tora 1943 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute.. 49 76 51 52 
Colorado State College......... 44 46 44 33 s a 167 154 +13 
Cornell University 37 34 42 37 150 156* 
lowa State College ..........-. 64 65 60 62 - - 251 246* +5 
Kansas State College .......... 56 60 50 54 La ne 220 215* +5 
Michigan State College ........ 53 60 58 62 - ck 233 239* —6 
Ohio State University.......... 79 63 70 59 as rt 271 259* +12 
Fennsylvania, University of.... 55 56 43 37 i? As 191 190 +1 
Texas A. & M..College.......... 66 87 52 66 a 2 271 266 +5 
Washington, State College of... 43 46 35 39 ‘a on 163 154 +9 
Totals (1st Halt 546 593 505 501 2145 2128 +17 
Totals} (1942-43) .........+. 592 530 510 496 > 2128 
*All figures on special and graduate students omitted. ae 
+Totals adjusted for omission of Canadian schools from this tabulation. 
{Total number of students for 1941-42. 
Student for Second Half of 1943 
ScHoo. FresH. Sopu. Jun. Sen. Srec.* Grap.* or 1943 CHance 
Colorado State College......... 45 48 40 31 164 167 —3 
Cornel] University 45 38 34 42 159* +9 
lowa State College ............ 65 65 59 62 — 0 
Kansas State College .......... 81 58 29 22 ‘s my 190* 220 —30 Ae j 
Michigan State College ........ 57 53 48 65 5 a 223* 233 —10 a. 
Montreal, University of........ 7 6 7 5 25 30 
Ohio State University.......... 41 75 61 69 as at 246* 271 —25 
Ontario Veterinary College..... 33 23 38 19 Pa a 113 142 —29 
Pennsylvania, University of.... 51 47 49 42 a a 189* 191 —-2 
Texas A. & M. College.......... 58 67 67 62 aa Mf 254* 271 —17 
Washington, State College of... 42 47 35 39 < wa 163 163 0 
_ Totals (2nd Haif of '43)..... 595 585 516 507 = -- 32303 #32317 —114 
_ Totals (1st Half of °43)...... 546 86593 505 501 2145 2128+ +17 
*All figures on special and graduate students omitted. Ao 
Total number of students for 1942-43. 
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so that the net change gives an accurate com- 
parison with the enrollment figures for 1942-43. 
Attention is called to the fact that all figures 
on special and graduate students have been 
eliminated from the tabulations and the indi- 
vidual figures and totals adjusted accordingly. 
By so doing, a more accurate comparison is ob- 
tained. Several deans submitted figures on 
preveterinary student enrollment which have 
also been omitted, since this category has never 
been included in these tabulations. ake 
Tue NUMBER or VETERINARY GRADUATES 
SINcE 1942 


At the end of the regular 1941-42 academic 
year, May and June, 1942, the 12 accredited 
veterinary colleges conferred degrees upon a 
total of 567 graduates. In slightly more than 
eighteen months from December, 1942, to Janu- 
ary, 1944, inclusive, following the adoption of 
accelerated curriculums by the schools in the 
United States, the 12 schools have graduated a 
total of 1,003. In that period each school, with 
the exception of the two in Canada, graduated 
two full classes; special commencements were 
held for the conferring of degrees on a few 
students who completed their work at odd 
times. 

The average number of graduates in veteri- 
nary medicine for five regular academic years 
prior to the accelerated program was 550. 

Following in chronological order are the num- 
ber of graduates for classes since the spring 
of 1942: 


1942 Colorado State College _ 
1943 Texas A. & M. College 
1943 Kansas State Coliege 
1943 Cornell University 

3, 1943 Alabama Polytechnic Institute 53 
1943 Michigan State College 
1943 lowa State College 
1943 Ohio State University 
1943 Pennsylvania, University of 
1943 Ontario Veterinary College 
1943 Washington, State College of 
1943 Montreal, University of 
1943 Kansas State College Mater 54 
1943 Colorado State College 
1943 Texas A. & M. College 
1948 Cornell University 
1943 Alabama Polytechnic Institute 44 
1943 Michigan State College 
1943 Ohio State University 
1943 lowa State College 
1943 Pennsylvania, University of 
1944 Washington, State College of 


Dee 


§$pecial Commencements : 

June 12, 1943 Michigan State College 
Sept. 3, 1943 Michigan State College 
Jan. 29, 1944 Texas A. & M. College 


Grand Total 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirement; 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2 


112 E. Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 


Vouchers: J. D. Beck and F. E. Lentz. 


Cox, Harry B. 
519 White Horse Pike, Audubon, N. J. 
D.V.S., American Veterinary College, 1895. 
Vouchers: F. H. Schneider and J. D. Beck. 


DURRELL, W. B. 
Box 181, Simcoe, Ont., Can. 


B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1942. 
Vouchers: C. A. Mitchell and A. C. Burt. 
Hester, K. J. 
Station Veterinarian, Benicia Arsenal, Calif 
D.V.M., Colorado State College, 1936. 
Vouchers: I. E. Newsom and R. F. Bourne. 
Hoyt, FREDERICK J. ‘vie 
Afton, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 1933. ae 
Vouchers: L. Juliand and A. H. McClelland. 
JENSEN, Ray C. 
2357 Lexington-Gallatin Rd., Rivera, Calif. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1934. 
Vouchers: W. D. Odou and F. Keneley. 
LINZINMEIR, CHARLES B. 3 


Box 511, Chanute Field, Ill. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1935. 

Vouchers: R. M. Madison and A. E. Campbell 
A. M. 

156 Winston Rd., St. James, Manitoba, Can. 

B.V.Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1915. 

Vouchers: R. H. Lay and J. W. Fasken. 
MeRSHON, HowaArp M. 

P. O. Box E, Linesville, Crawford Co., Pa. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1938. 

Vouchers: J. D. Beck and R. J. Maloney. 
MITCHELL, FRANCcIs S. 

540 Second St., N.W., Carrollton, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1941. 

Vouchers: W. F. Guard and P. A. Soldner. 
Moon, G. W. 

Howard, Kansas. 

D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1913 

Vouchers: E. J. Frick and F. H. Oberst. 
Morton, A. 

1801 Wilson Ave., Webster City, Iowa. 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1938. 

Vouchers: B. E. McCulloch and I. W. Moran- 

ville. 

Pueps, Guy J. 

108 N. Laurence St., Montgomery, Ala. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1911 

Vouchers: I. S. McAdory and W. E. Cotton. 
REINHARDT, H. 

Surgeon’s Section, Hdqs. First Air Force, 

Mitchel Field, N. Y. 
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D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1915. 
Vouchers: W. C. Schofield and J. H. Brown. 


Ritey, G. A. 
6207 Vine Vale Ave., Bell, Calif. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1916. 
Vouchers: J. L. Tyler and L. B. Wolcott. 


Roperts, CHARLEs 
Office of the Surg., Hq., U. S. Advance Base 
“A”, APO 928--c/o P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 
Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and O. E. Jung, Jr. 


Rovurzone, Virer W. 
222 W. McClure Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1920. 
Vouchers: M. J. Thomson and J. G. Harden- 
bergh. 
Scurag, O. J. 
c/o Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind. fee 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1926. os 
Vouchers: W. A. Sullivan and H. M. Hamil- 
ton. 
A. 
116 Bonnie Loch Court, P. O. Box 1823, Or- 
lando, Fla. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1940. 
Vouchers: J. L. Ruble and W. M. Lynn. 


E. DoveLas 

204 Maple St., Wyandotte, Mich. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 

Vouchers: E. J. Waters and E. E. Patterson. 
Weeks, J. I. 

Clinton, N. Car. 

D.V.S., U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

1913. 

Vouchers: J. H. Brown and N. B. Tyler. 
Weisz, LEo 

31 Point St., Natick, Mass. 

D.V.M., Veterinary University, Vienna, 1913. 

Vouchers: T. P. White and H. W. Jakeman. 
WuHEELIN, THomAs J. 

Station Veterinary Hosp., Fort Ord, Calif. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1937. 

Vouchers: J. M. Arburua and C. M. Hamilton. 
Wotr, Josepu D. 

P. O. Box 2183, Hickory, N. Car. 

D.V.S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1909. 

Vouchers: J. H. Brown and W. H. men. 


Second Listing 


Addison, Joseph R., 55 Elizabeth St., Kings 

Chambers, Clive B., Heuvelton, N. Y. 

Claire, Carl J., 15 Carlton Way, Tracy, Calif. 

Heydecker, Louis F., 6708 U. S. Highway No. 
69, Overland Park, Kansas. 

Pfarr, Philip J., 212 Olsen St., Pullman, Wash. 

Romine, M. J., 445 W. 70th St., Chicago 21, Il. 

Rostetter, G. A., Newton, Kans. 

Sanders, Oral M., 1101 S. Johnston, Ada, Okla. 

Stanley, George E., Blair, Neb. 

Weight, Leslie A., 1911 Kalanianaole Dr., Hilo, 
Hawaii, T. H. 


1943 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 


The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degrees and 
who have applied for AVMA membership under 
the provision granted in the Administrative 
By-Laws to members in good standing of 
junior chapters. Applications from this year’s 
senior classes not received in time for listing 
this month will appear in later issues. An 
asterisk (*) after the name of a school indi- 
cates that all of this year’s graduates have 
made application for membership. 


lowa State College 


Pratt, Donatp W., D.V.M. 
106 Hammond St., Red Oak, Iowa. re ae 


Vouchers: G. H. Conner and D. E. Jasper. 


Ohio State University 
BuNKER, Von D.V.M. 
5242 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, 
Calif. 
Vouchers: W. F. Guard and P. A. Soldner. 


Washington State College 7” 

ApaMs, Carrot E., D.V.M. 
P. O. Box 187, 501 Edison St., Olympia, Wash. ee 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 

Bett, Leranp Josern, D.V.M. 
Rt. 2—Box 26, Woodland, Calif. tray 


Vouchers: G. J.. Freiermuth and E. E. 


Wegner 
BurRKE, Henry A., D.V.M. 
5202 S. Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 


Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. E. 
Linper, Ertc W., D.V.M. 
1016 Boren Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. EB. McCoy. 
RYNCARZ, ALEXANDER J., D.V.M. 

4507 S. Lawrence St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Vouchers: N. G. Covington and E. B. Wegner. 
Tay Lor, Ernest S., D.V.M. 

Box 203—Rt. No. 3, Yakima, Wash. 

Vouchers: W. M. Thorning and E. BE. Wegner. 
WALKER, JOHNNIE Deg, D.V.M. 

919 S. Manhatten Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. E. 
Wegner. 


Colorado State College 
Hoerlein, B. Franklin, D.V.M., Kansas City 
Quartermaster Depot, Kansas City Mo. 


lowa State College 


Baker, D. L., D.V.M., 517 4th St., 
Iowa. 

Bicek, Ernest K., D.V.M., 
Tracy, Minn. 

Foley, Edward J., D.V.M., Cottonwood, Minn. 


Rockwell City, 


440 E. Craig Ave., 


: 
be 
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Hoyt, Robert H., D.V.M., Deer Creek, Minn. 

Lynch, William M., D.V.M., Box 227, Lehigh, 
lowa. 

Moore, Maurice Jr., 
Batavia, 

Stoenner, Herbert G., D.V.M., c/o Mr. Ernst 
Stoenner, R.F.D. 1, Sibley, Mo. 

Underbjerg, Gravers K, L., D.V.M., Veterinary 
Research Institute, Iowa State College, 

Ames, Iowa. 

Vegors, Mason M., D.V.M., Webster City, Iowa. 

Vollmar, Warren W., D.V.M., Montgomery, 
Minn. 


D.V.M., 162 Union Ave., 


Michigan State College 

Amsiejus, Julius, D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, Salem 
Rd., Pelham, N. H. 

Ayres, Paul E., D.V.M., 2065 Lochmoor Blivd., 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

Brekke, Alfred E., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, Witten- 
berg, Wis. 

Broome, Alfred O., 
troit 21, Mich. 

Buchholz, Harvey H., D.V.M., Wilton, Wis. 

Carr, Glenwood F., D.V.M., Metamora, Ohio. 

Caswell, Donald E., D.V.M., 317 W Main, North 
Adams, Mich. 

Chapman, John H., 
Ontario, Calif. 

Coohon, Donald B., 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Cooper, Arthur W. D.V.M., 253 Rhode Island 
Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 

Custer, Franklin D., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 2, Oak- 
land, Md. 

Davenport, LeRoy, D.V.M., 770 Holly Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Dibble, Gipson D., D.V.M., R.R. No. 3, Homer, 
Mich. 

Engel, Victor F., D.V.M., 325 Main St., Franken- 
muth, Mich. 

Farnsworth, Lauriston B., D.V.M., 
Mich. 

Hotchkiss, Philip M., D.V.M., Main St., Niantic, 
Conn. 

Jehle, C. Jack, D.V.M., Grand Blanc, Mich. 

Larson, Roy G., D.V.M., Box 675, Stambaugh, 
Mich. 

Schiller, Alfred Geo., D.V.M., Irma, Wis. 

Sharrard, Parker E., D.V.M., Chelsea, Mich. 

Sterner, Edward F., D.V.M., Ionia, Mich. 

Sullivan, David J., D.V.M., 13375 Terry Ave., 
Detroit 27, Mich. 

Vigue, R. F., D.V.M., 45 Halifax St., Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Waterfall, Clark, D.V.M., 110 W. Jackson St., 
Columbia City, Ind. 

Watson, L. B., D.V.M., RR No. 5, Box 16, Cold- 
water, Mich. 

Webster, Harris D., D.V.M., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Wise, Gilbert H., D.V.M., 927 Colvin Ave., S.E., 


D.V.M., 7415 Keeler, De- 


D.V.M., 512 Harvard PIl., 


D.V.M., 212 Jean Ave., 


Lakeview, 


1800 Ray S&t., 


fs 


if 


Ohio State University 


Beardsley, David S., D.V.M., 249 Walnut St. 
Geneva, Ohio. 

Becker, Paul Jr., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Booher, Howard E., D.V.M., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Boyd, Waive O., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 5, Millers- 
burg, Ohio. 

Brewer, James A., D.V.M., Rt. No. 2, Fairmount, 
Ind. 

Catcott, Earl J. D.V.M., Veterinary Lab., Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


530 Wood St., 


oe Cates, John P., D.V.M., Modoc, Ind. 


Chadwick, Ralph D., D.V.M., 1011 W. Main St., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Cornett, Harry D., D.V.M., Morrow, Ohio. 

Danis, John E., D.V.M., 3013 Clark Ave., Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 

Diesem, Charles D., D.V.M., 328 N. Market St., 
Galion, Ohio. 

Dixon, George F., D.V.M., 125 N. Main St., St. 
Marys, Ohio. 

Elliott, Herbert B., D.V.M., 
Ohio. 

Enderle, Wayne W., D.V.M., Huron, Ohio. 

Erdmann, Arden, D.V.M., 8241 Kilpatrick Ave., 
Skokie, Il. 

Evans, Ralph W., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, Creston, 
Ohio. 

Farmer, J. 
Buechel, Ky. 

Fireoved, Ralph, D.V.M., Mendon, Ohio. 

Fisher, Robert I., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Chester- 
land, Ohio. 

Folsom, Robert H., D.V.M., 55 E. Woodruff Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Glass, Howard, D.V.M., 740 N. Limestone St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Green, Lawrence E., D.V.M., Box 27, Shady- 
side, Ohio. 

Greenlee, Allan M., D.V.M., 1522% N. Fourth 
St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 

Grossman, Richard W., D.V.M., 
St., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Hansberger, Charles H., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, 
Millersport, Ohio. 


West Mansfield, 


Hudson, D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, 


302 N. Main 


- Hopping, J. L. Jr., D.V.M., 1035 Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jacobs, Harold D. Jr., D.V.M., 663 Riddle Rd., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jones, David O., D.V.M., 1302 Fry Ave., Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 
Kocher, Ralph, D.V.M., Rt. No. 2, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 
Lantis, Geo. W. Jr., D.V.M., 537% Locust St., 
Quincy, Il. 
Little, Paul, D.V.M., 604 E. Washington St. 
Greensburg, Ind. 
Lloyd, Kenneth E., D.V.M., Cedarburg, Wis. 
McBride, Dwight M., D.V.M., Rt. No. 3, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 
Center, Ky. 
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MacDonald, D. George, D.V.M., 2692 Knox St., 
Gary, Ind. 

Miller, Chas. W., D.V.M., 
Crestline, Ohio. 

Moore, John F., D.V.M., R.R. No. 3, Box 325, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Moore, John W., D.V.M., c/o American Pres- 
byterian Bd. of Foreign Missions, India Office, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nickell, Vernie L., D.V.M., 538 S. Maple, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Olds, Durward, D.V.M., 568 Middle Rd., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 
leasant, George E., D.V.M., 641 N. Main St., 
Kenton, Ohio. 

tanck, Wesley A., D.V.M., 2363% N. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
einhhard, Richard A., D.V.M., 
Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. 

Rodabaugh, Edwin R., D.V.M., Williamstown, 
Ohio. 

Rudy, Richard L., D.V.M., Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Sachs, Sherman, D.V.M., 172 W. Lane Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Saunders, E. C., D.V.M., c/o Dr. W. G. Saunders, 
7742 Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ill. 

Schnurrenberger, LeRoy W., D.V.M., 
Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Shotton, James B., D.V.M., Box 703, Winter 


201 Columbus St., 


500 Nashoba 


5481 


Haven, Fla. 
Skidmore, Merritt, D.V.M., West Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Starr, Hugh S., D.V.M., 2602 Neil Ave., Colum- 
bus 2, Ohio. 

Stockton, Jack J., D.V.M., St. Paris, Ohio. 

Taylor, Warren J., D.V.M., R.R. No. 1, Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Walker, James M., D.V.M., Warsaw, Ohio. 

Wallman, Harold, D.V.M., 5220 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 15, III. 

Venner, Harold R., D.V.M., Carey, Ohio. 
Vorley, Raymond W., D.V.M., 2034 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Washington State College 


sen, Stephen W., D.V.M., Marshfield, Ore. 
iment, Roland W., D.V.M., 104 Columbis St., 
Pullman, Wash. 

{ndrist, Charles G., D.V.M., 2711 E. Rowan 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Clarke, William J. Jr., D.V.M., 
Apt. No. 3, Pullman, Wash. 
oper, Harvey R., D.V.M., 611 Linden, Win- 
throp, Wash. 
odge, John R., D.V.M., 209 EB. 12 St., Olympia, 
Wash. 

DuBois, Howard S., D.V.M., Rt. No. 2, Box 1882, 
Kent, Wash. 

Ewing, William J., D.V.M., Midway Apts. No. 8, 

Pullman, Wash. 


601 Campus 


Ferrucci, Vitt P., D.V.M., 9145 7th Ave., S., 
Seattle 8, Wash. 
Fortmann, Eberhard A., D.V.M., R.R. No. 3, 


Pullman, Wash. 
Garlick, Gordon K., D.V.M., 509 Jordan Rd., 
Pullman, Wash. 
Gaw, LaMar H., D.V.M., 7756 19 N.E., Seattle, Sp: 


Wash. 
Geierman, Joseph L., D.V.M., Patton State 
Hosp., Patton, Calif. 
Hansell, William H., D.V.M., Athens, Ore. _ a 
Hardesty, Jack E., D.V.M., Spangle, Wash. ' 
Hare, Carroll L. Jr., D.V.M., 1211 Warren St., Mant 
San Fernando, Calif. Be 
Hatfield, Doreen, D.V.M., Rt. 3, Box 2760, i. 
Renton, Wash. : 
Hayward, Charles W., D.V.M., 607 W. Sinto, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Herbert, Earl W., 
Spokane, Wash. 
Kovach, Florian M., D.V.M., 828 E. 60 St., Teaat Bl 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Krebs, Walter J., D.V.M., 102 W. Crockett St., A 
Seattle, Wash. 
Osebold, John W., D.V.M., 90 Cumberland St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Pinckney, Bernard R., D.V.M., Sunnyside Acres, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
Rhoades, Mervin G., D.V.M., 
Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Shumaker, Chas. W., D.V.M., 
Kirkland, Wash. 

Vernon, Raymund G., D.V.M., 511 Campus Ave., 
Pullman, Wash. 

Walden, Richard T., D.V.M., Box 581, Avenal, 


D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 6, 


801 S. Granercy 


P. O. Box 683, r 


Calif. 
Wallace, Leighton E., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Sno- Da 
homish, Wash. 


Zimmerman, James A. Jr., D.V.M., 1720 “A” 

St., Pullman, Wash. 
Michigan State College Feed 

Special commencement exercises were held 
for the second graduating class in Veterinary | 
Medicine for the year 1943. The following stu- see , 
dents, presented by Dean Ward Giltner, re- mae 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- ye 
cine on December 17, 1943: feo “7 
Amsiejus, Julius W. Caswell, Donald E. 
Ayres, Paul E. Chapman, John H. 
Bailey, Robert W. Cheng, Ching T. PRs 
Bell, James A. Colby, John M. amy ie 


Bennett, George R. 
Brekke, Alfred E. 
Broome, Alfred O. 
Buchholz, Harvey H. 


Carr, Glenwood F. Dibble, Gipson 


Coohen, Donald B. 
Cooper, Arthur R. 


**Custer, Franklin D. 


Davenport, LeRoy 


ai 
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*Drudge, Junior H. 
Engel, Victor F. 
Farnsworth, L. B. 
Garling, John W. 
Goodband, George C. 
Grossman, Samuel M. 
Haidy, Norman 
Hotchkiss, P. M. 
Jehle, Charles J. 
Larson, Arthur S. 
Larson, Roy G. 
**List, Edward M. 
Mayne, Robert F. 
McCarty, Gailard T. 
Merriman, George M. 


**Nichols, William J. 
Propp, George J. 
Schaub, Richard E. 
**Schiller, Alfred G. 
Seidl, Roger P. 
**Sharrard, Parker E. 
Shull, Albert J. 
Sterner, Edward F. 
Stuewer, George H. 
Sullivan, David J. 
Vigue, R. Frank 
Waterfall, Clark 
Watson, Lawrence B. 
*Webster, Harris D. 
*Wise, Gilbert H. 


The following students received the Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine on June 12, 


1943: 


Green, Merlin J. 
Kuenster, Julius L, 


Smith, Jess W. 


Westcott, William J. 


The following students received the Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine on Septem- 


ber 3, 1943: 


Davidson, George W. 
Freier, George G. 


*With high honors. ** 


Stahl, Charles H. i 


With honors. _ 


Texas A. & M. College 


The 
A. & M. College were 


commencement exercises for 


Texas 
held on Jan. 29, 1944. 


The following men were graduated with the 


degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine: 


Anderson, Guy R. 
Fischer, George W. 
Jounson, Stephen N. 


Saunders, Dan H. | 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Army 


Honorable Discharge 


for War Dogs—Honor- 


able discharge certificates are being issued for 
all dogs of the K-9 Corps, returned to civil 


life. 
Tattoo No. 


The document reads: 


“The War Dog 
, having served 


with the Armed Forces of the United States, 
is hereby awarded this certificate of faithful 
service and honorable discharge.” 

The Army releases certain dogs from time 
to time, owing to changing conditions which 


alter the need for certain types. 


The Coast 


Guard, for example, is eliminating a large num- 
ber of beach patrol dogs inasmuch as the Bat- 


tle of the Atlantic is in 


a new phase and fewer 


war dogs are needed as sentries in black-out 
areas.—W. D. Bureau of Public Relations, Jan. 


15-31, 1944. 


Public Hearing on A 


nti-Hog-Cholera Serum. 


—<A public hearing was held in Washington 


Smith, Harold 


Jan. 24, 1944, to receive further evidence cop. 
cerning the handling of anti-hog-cholera serym 
and hog-cholera virus. It was the continuatio; 
of a similar meeting held in Chicago in Apri 
1940. The amendments drafted by the serup 
industry were acted upon in « manner fayo; 
able to all concerned. The making of a ma 
keting agreement by the serum industry was 
authorized by Congress Aug. 24, 1935. 


AMONG THE STATES 


Alabama 


Conference for Veterinarians.—The annual 
Conference for Veterinarians sponsored by th 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Pol 
technic Institute, was held at Auburn, Febru 
ary 8-10. The state association held a meeting 
in conjunction with the conference. Among th 
speakers announced are Col. D. M. Campbel 
V.C., A.U.S. retired, editor of Veterinary Med 
cine; W. F. Guard, professor of veterinar 
surgery, Ohio State University; Presiden 
Charles W. Bower of the AVMA; Dean R. § 
Sugg (Lt. Col., V.C., A.U.S.), chief of the vet 
erinary service at Camp Shelby, Miss.; S. R 
Damon, M.D., of the Montgomery Health De- 
partment; President J. M. Sutton of the Unite 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association; R. E 
Jackson, BAI inspector-in-charge in Alabama 
Acting Director H. N. Johnson of the rabies 
laboratory, Rockefeller Foundation, Montgon 
ery; State Veterinary I. S. McAdory of Ala 
bama; Director B. T. Simms of the Regiona 
Research Laboratory, USDA, at Auburn; W. E 
Cotton, and other members of the API faculty 
The program included clinics and lectures on 
large and small animals.—From A.P.JI. Neu 
Bureau. 


Arizona 


State Association.—The semiannual meeting 
of 1943 was held in the Maricops County Agr 
cultural Building at Phoenix, December 8. Th 
meeting brought in veterinarians from var 
ous parts of the state, New Mexico, and loca 
army posts. The officers elected for 1943-194 
were: Donald Miller, Phoenix, president; R. J 
Hight, Tempe, president-elect; and Vego Mil 
kelson, Phoenix, secretary-treasurer. On th 
program were: 

Vego Mikkelson, State Veterinarian, Phoenix 
“Brucellosis and Measures for its Control,” and 
“Sulfa Drugs in Large Animals.” 

J. C. Norton, former Territorial Veterinariat 
Phoenix: “Early Veterinary History.” 

C. T. Guilfoyle, Phoenix: “Mastitis: Methods 
of Treatment and Control.” 

The Association announced its support of th 
state veterinarian’s program for restricting th 
movement of Brucella-infected cattle withi 
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state. The next meeting will be held in March 
(1944), in conjunction with the Arizona Public 
Health Association: 

s/DoNnALD Resident Secretary. 


Illinois 

Meeting of State and County Veterinarians. 
—At the annual meeting of State Employed and 
County Veterinarians held in Springfield, Janu- 
ary 15, a technical program on tuberculosis and 
brucellosis was carried out following greetings 
by Director Leonard of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Vernon Lyons: “The Tuberculous Herd and 
Method of Eradication.” 

R. H. Smith: “The Relation of ‘No-Lesion’ 
Tuberculosis to Poultry and Swine.” 

A. K. Kuttler, U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try: [bid. 

M. J. Huggins: “The Problem (Tuberculous) 
Herd.” 
Technique.” 
Cc. E. Fidler, Chief Veterinarian: 
Report on Bang’s Disease Control.” 
J. H. Brown, Jr., County Veterinarian, La 
Salle County: “Area and Combination, T.B. and 

Bang’s Testing.” 
George A. Fox, Superintendent, Division of 
Livestock Industry: “Department Regulation.” 
The guest speaker at the banquet was W. E. 
Peterson, Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who spoke on mastitis 
-ontrol. 


Mcintosh: “The Veterinarian’s 


“Progress 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. 
The Chicago Association held its regular 
nonthly meeting Feb. 8, 1944, at the Palmer 
House. Mr. Bob Becker of the Chicago Tribune 
iddressed the meeting on the subject: “Public 
Relations for the Veterinarian.” 

The new president, Dr. O. N. Christensen of 
Wilmette, has made the following offers to all 
he members: to every veterinarian who at- 
ends seven of the next ten meetings, he will 
‘ive a copy of the book, “Dutch Vet.”; all of 
he members who have 100 per cent attend- 
nee for the next ten meetings will be treated 
y Dr. Christensen to a sill frukost (herring 
reakfast) at the Swedish Club. Those are 
oals for which all of the members can shoot 
nd thereby show our president we are backing 
im 100 per cent. 


s/ W. A. Youne, Secretary-Treasurer. 
eee 


Important Medical Congress.—The fortieth 

nnual Congress of Medical Education and 

icensure met at the Palmer House, Chicago, 

‘eb. 14-15, 1944. Wartime, postwar, public 

ealth, licensure, and educational problems 


were presented by prominent figures of the 
medical profession, among whom were Surgeon 
General Parran of the United States Public 
Health Service, Deputy Surgeon General Lull 
of the United States Army, and Rear Admiral 
McIntire of the United States Navy. Of special 
interest to the veterinary profession at this 
time was the annual report of the Federation of 
State Medical Boards of the-United States, 
presented by the president of that organization. 


McLean County Association.—The onetime 
McLean County association, which was perhaps 
the first local association of veterinarians in 
the Middlewest was revived when a meeting 
was held at the hospital of H. T. Clarno in 
Bloomington, Jan. 30, 1944. The first McLean 
County society expanded into or had merged 
with the Central Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Association With jurisdiction around the state 
capital. At the revival meeting L. N. Morin, of 
Clinton was chosen president, and H. T. Clarno, 
1101 S. Main street, Bloomington, secretary- 
treasurer. The McLean County rebirth recalls 
such names as Welch, Natress, Martin, Tiffany, 
Allerton, the Kyles, and other pioneers of cen- 
tral Illinois back in the nineteenth century. It 


was certainly here that surgical clinics became , 


a feature of local association work, and it is to 
be remembered that choosing this place for de- 
veloping the now famous “McLean County Sys- 
tem of Ascaris Control” was not an accident. 
The government went where local veterinarians 
knew a lot about their big problems. 


“4-F"” Dogs Not Wanted.—At the annual 
meeting of the I.S.V.M.A. at Springfield in 
January, Major C. D. Barrett, in charge of the 
K9 Corps reception center at Fort Robinson, 
Nebr., warned veterinarians against vouching 
for dogs of the “4-F” class. “Quality is now 
more important than quantity,” the Major an- 
nounced. The preference goes to cross-bred 
dogs of the old watchdog type. Among the 
purebreds, farm Collies, German Shepherds, 
and Dobermans rate highest. The training of 
war dogs has shown that there is no “master 
race,” the association was told.—Ezcerpt from 
the Dekalb (I1l.) Chronicle. 


* 
State Association.—-The newspapers of the 
state widely published the recommendation of 
the 1.S.V.M.A. at its January meeting urging 
that a formal veterinary curriculum be estab- 
lished at the state university. The resolution 
recommending legislation to provide state milk 
and meat inspection also attracted the atten- 
tion of the press. 
The following officers were elected: L. A. 
Gray, Bushnell, President; J. V. Lacroix, 
Evanston, vice-president; C. C. Hastings, Wil- 
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liamsville, secretary-treasurer; H. R. Horn- 
backer, Galesburg, executive board member; 
W. C. Glenney, Elgin, AVMA resident secretary. 

The Ladies Auxiliary elected Mrs. A. C. Mer- 
rick, Brookfield, president; Mrs. R. W. Gross- 
man, Columbia, vice-president; Mrs. L. A. Dyk- 
stra, Galesburg, secretary; Mrs. R. W. Merri- 
man, Springfield, treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the American Milk 
Goat Record Association held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, in October, Dr. A, J. Durant, 
head of veterinary science, University of Mis- 
souri and prominent figure of the veterinary 
profession was the presiding officer and he was 
reélected by an overwhelming majority. The 
AMGRA elects its president by proxies of the 
whole membership. Of the 181 scattered 
proxies, Dr. Durant received 118 without any 
near competitor. Detailed report@of the meet- 
ing (The Goat World, January, 1944) shows 


that in President Durant the dairy goat indus- 
try has a wise promoter. His work in atttempt- 
ing to bring the milk goat industry of the 
United States under the direction of a consoli- 


dated national society is outstanding. 


Association.—The 60th ‘iia conven- 
the Indiana Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held at Indianapolis, Jan. 11-13, 
1944, E. S. Hinkle presiding. The guest speak- 
ers were: Lt. Col. O. C. Schwalm, V.C., U.S.A., 
Fort Benjamin Harrison; Randolph Core, mem- 
ber of the state livestock sanitary board; W. 
BE. Petersen, professor of dairy husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; A. G. Madden Jr., prac- 
titioner, Madeira, Ohio; J. V. LaCroix, treas- 
urer of the AVMA, Evanston, Ill.; C. S. Bryan, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; A. H. 
Quin, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. E. Peterman, BAI inspector, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; R. E. Rebrassier, parasitologist, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and C. W. Bower, Topeka, Kans., pres- 
ident of the AVMA. 

Officers elected were: John E. Carrico, Bick- 
nell, president; T. L. Steenerson, Wilkinson, 
vice president; H. A. Lidikay, Darlington, sec- 
retary; and Charles C. Dobson, and G. M. Wag- 
aman, directors. Frank Brown, Indianapolis, 
was chosen delegate te the House of Represent- 
atives of the AVMA and J. E. Tinder, Brook, 
alternate. 


Indiana 


State 
tion of 


lowa 


East Central Association.—The East Central 
Veterinary Medical Association held its regular 
meeting Feb. 10, 1944 in Iowa City. Vice Presi- 
dent R. J. Beamer turned the meeting over to 
F. J. Crow, chairman of the program commit- 
tee. The program was presented: 


John B. Bryant, Mount Vernon: “The 
Physiology of Calf Digestion in Relation to 
Calf Scours.” 

A. R. Stephenson, Bennett: 
Calf Scours.” 

R. J. Beamer, Iowa Cty: 
in Calf Scours.” 

J. A. Barger, inspector in charge, Des Moines, 
spoke on the subject: “Calfhood Vaccination jp 
the Control of Bang’s Disease.” 

Case reports on Caesarian section and ex. 
trautertine pregnancy in cattle were given by 
Darrell T. White of Williamsburg and A. R. 
Menary of Cedar Rapids. 

s/M. C. Larson, Secretary-Treasurer, 


“Treatment of 


“Use of Sulfa Drugs 


Cedar County Society.—Twenty-six veteri- 
narians from nine counties participated in a 
poultry clinic at West Liberty, February 4, un. 
der the direction of Drs. C. D. Lee and Alva 
Howard, of Iowa State College who also gave 
a comprehensive discourse on poultry diseases 
in general and on infectious diseases of poultry 
with special reference to pneumoencephalitis, 
blue comb, fowl paralysis, and avitaminosis. 
Drs. A. R. Stephenson, C. H. Banks, and I. W. 
Moranville were in charge of arrangements, 
GRANT MUNGER. 


Central lowa Association.—Forty-two mem- 
bers from fourteen counties met at Hotel Mont- 
rose, Cedar Rapids, Jan. 13, 1944 to hold the 
regular monthly dinner session. A program of 
talks, papers and discussions on stated sub- 
jects was carried out as follows: 

R. M. Hofferd, Cedar Rapids: “The diagnosis 
of infectious diseases of swine.” 

L. Proctor, Hazelton: “Case reports on the 
use of phenothiazine in pigs.” 

A. R. Menary, of Cedar Rapids: 
cination of pregnant sows.” 

These topics were widely discussed by J. W. 
Giffee, C. H. Banks, F. J. Crow, J. B. Bryant, 
C. L. Crider, J. W. Griffith, L. W. Kellogg, S. G. 
Paul, J. C. Glenn, J. W. Carey, G. O. Shipley, 
and others. 

The Executive Board of the Eastern Iowa as- 
sociation set the date of its thirty-first annual 
meeting at Oct. 10-11, 1944 and the place, Hotel 
Montrose, Cedar Rapids. The president, R. E. 
Elson announced the appointment of C. L. 
Moles and H. L. MsCrillis as chairmen of the 
Policy and Advisory committees, respectively. 
The appointment of a news reporter at each 
county seat of the region, charged with report- 
ing accidents, sickness, deaths, etc., of members 
promptly to a central agency was approved. 

s/M. C. Larson, Secretary. 


“The vac- 


Kentucky 
Central Kentucky Association.—The annual 
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the Lafayette in Lexington. The officers elected ican Veterinary Medical Association; E. R. 


were Arthur Kay, Frankfort, president; W. R. 
McGee, Lexington, vice-president; and E. F. 
Pile, Lexington, secretary-treasurer. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Charles D. Caywood, of the 
local public health service. Pending legislation 
pertaining to veterinarians was discussed at 
the dinner session. 
s/E. F. Secretary-Treasurer. 


Maine 

State Association.—The regular business 
meeting and banquet of the M.V.M.A. was held 
in Augusta, January 12. The literary program 
listed the following: 

Joseph B. McClusky, State Department of 
Health and Welfare: Illustrated Talk on Hu- 
man Health Problems in Maine.” 

P. R. Baird, Waterville: “A Practitioner’s 
Report on the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion Meetings in Chicago.” 

Cc. E. Dutton, Saco: “New Advances in Small 
\nimal Surgery During the Past Year.” 

J. A. Elliott, Bangor: “The Uses of Stilbes- 
trol in Veterinary Medicine.” 

R. E. Ingham, Waterville: 
Foot Rot in Cattle.” 
Symposiums on Mastitis: 

G. M. Potter, Portland: “Etiology.” 

Ray Larcom, Kittery: “Comparison of Udder 
Infusion Treatments.” 

L. B. Denton, Dover-Foxcroft: 
if Management to Control.” 

s/J. F. WITTER, £ 


“The Control of 


“The Relation 


Massachusetts 


State Association—The annual meeting of 
1944 was held at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
January 26. Action was taken on the series of 
adio broadcasts to be sponsored by the Asso- 
iation during the year. The principal feature 
f the technical program was a paper entitled 
Virus Diseases Affecting the Central Nervous 
System,” by Dr. Charles A. Janeway, assistant 
rofessor of pediatrics, Children’s Hospital, 
joston. Committee reports on questions of 
yal and general interests were presented. 

s/H. W. JAKEMAN, Secretary. 


Michigan 

Post-Graduate Conference for Veterinarians. 
-The twenty-first annual conference for veter- 
larians, comprising short courses, special 
ourses, and conferences, was held at Michigan 
state College, Jan. 25-28, 1944. The guest teach- 
's listed on the curriculum were W. L. Boyd, 


‘niversity of Minnesota; James Farquharson, 
olorado State College, president-elect, Amer- 


Frank, Division of Veterinary Medicine, Kan- 
sas State College; L. M. Hutchings, Purdue Uni- 
versity; C. O. Prickett, Regional Poultry Re- 


search Laboratory, East Lansing; Col. Louis L. 
Shook, V.C., U.S.A., Chicago, I1!.; 


Sholl, Bryan, Stafseth, Darby, Neuman, 
Hutton, Clark, Cunkelman, Hawkins, 
Huffmann, Rasmussen, Schaible, Ruhland, 
Erickson, Hamann, Runnells, Thorp and Sholl. 
The highlights of the course were sum- 
marized by Dean Ward Giltner, 
Veterinary Science, Michigan State College. At- 

tendance was approximately three hundred. 


© 
Missouri 


K.C.V.C. Alumni Quarterly.—This quarterly 
periodical has developed into a sixteen-page 
journal, full of fascinating news well presented. 
The December (1943) issue has a front-cover 
picture of a famous alumnus—Chief Arthur W. 
Miller ('01), of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry with a brief biographical sketch, and 
within is a picture of Richard F. Bourne (’06), 
professor of physiology, Colorado State College, 
associated with a report of the honor conferred 
upon him by members of the alumni association 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern Iowa as- 
sociation in October. The editor, vice the la- 
mented A. T. Kinsley, is Charles D. Folse, of the 
Curts-Folse Laboratories, Kansas City, Kans., 
son-in-law of Sesco Stewart, prominent figure 
in the development of the veterinary service of 


the United States. 


State Association.—At the 1943 annual meet- 
ing held at David City, Dec. 15-16, 1943, a reso- 
lution was passed authorizing the treasurer to 
purchase $5,000 worth of War Bonds. Another 
resolution endorsing the plan of controlling 
cattle grub, advocated by the National Live 
Stock Loss Prevention Board, was also passed. 
The latter resolution points out that hides dam- 
aged by grubs are reported by some packers to 
run as high as 61.9 per cent at a 1 death more 
than 50 million dollars annually. _ 


Nevada 


State Association.—The annual meeting of 
the Nevada Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at the University of Nevada, Reno, Jan. 
28, 1944. Dr. William R. Smith, in his presiden- 
tial address, discussed the present situation of 
veterinary medicine in Nevada and postwar 
planning. Discussion followed. 

Talks were made by Dr. L. R. Vawter, De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, University of 


and C. Harvey 
Smith, practitioner, Crown Point, Ind. Among 
the resident teachers were Bennett, Mallman, 
Sales, 
Cole, 
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Nevada, on mastitis and Dr. S. H. Still, inspec- 
tor in charge, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
for Nevada, on the status of brucellosis in the 
state. 

The annual dinner was held at Hotel El 
Cortez. During the evening, Dr. W. F. Fisher, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, showed two 
motion pictures of wild life in Nevada, one cov- 
ering deer and one sagehen. 

Dr. L. R. Vawter and Captain I. C. McDonald, 
V. C., U. S. Army, discussed cases of acute in- 
fectious equine anemia, presenting kodachrome 
pictures and clinical charts illustrating the 
complete course of the disease. 


The officers for the ensuing year are: presi- 
dent, H. A. Reagor, Reno; vice president, S. H. 
Still, Reno; secretary, (reélected) Warren B. 
Earl, Reno. 

s/ WarREN B. Eart, Secretary. 


New Mexico 


State Association.—The 1943 annual meeting 
convened at El] Fidel Hotel in Albuquerque, 
December 10-11. Officers elected: L. E. Patten, 
USBAI, Albuquerque, president; T. I. Means, 
Santa Fe, vice-president ; Glen S. Holden, Albu- 
querque, secretary-treasurer. Plans were laid 
for carrying out radio broadcasts the second 
and third weeks of each month during the year. 

s/GLAN S. Botton, Secretary. 


New York 


New York City Association.—The regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Inc., was held in the Hotel 
New Yorker, Feb. 2, 1944. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Finkelstein, the president. 

Charles A. Bower, Topeka, Kans., president 
of the A.V.M.A., spoke on “Our Obligation to 
Human Welfare.” 

A kodachrome film on Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever vaccine was shown. 

A. A. Livingston, H. A. Lutvack, A. Musko- 
vin, J. H. Reisman, and J. R. Sterling were 
elected to membership. 

The secretary was instructed to send a letter 
to Matthew A. Byrne, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health of New York City, stating that 
the amendment to the sanitary code of the 
Department of Health, which was read at the 
meeting, was impractical if not impossible of 
execution, and further, that it will not aid in 
the prevention of the spread of rabies, and that 
a committee of three members of this associa- 
tion, to be appointed by the president, should 
meet with the Department of Health to review 
the program and make recommendations. 


North Carolina 


Conference for Veterinarians.—The sixth 


Conference for was at 


College, Raleigh, Jan. 25-28, i944. A program 
covering the field of veterinary medicine was 
carried out. The guest speakers were: 

R. A. Mcintosh, Professor of Surgery, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. 

D. F. Green, Merck and Company, Rahway, 
New Jersey. 

D. A. Sanders, College of Agriculture, Gaines. 
ville, Fla. 

W. M. Coffee, General Practitioner, La Cen. 
er, Ky. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, Executive Secretary, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

George H. Hopson, De Laval Separator Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

W. M. Roberts, Associate in Animal Industry, 
Dairy Manufacturing, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Raleigh. 

R. E. Comstock, Associate in Animal Indus. 
try, Geneticist, North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Raleigh. 

W. L. Clevenger, Professor of Dairy Manuv- 
facturing, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

W. J. Peterson, Associate in Animal Indus- 
try, Nutritionist, North Carolina Bapsrimest 
Station, Raleigh. 

R. O. Biltz, E. W. Squibb & Co. at 

D. S. Coltrane, Assistant to North Carolina 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

E. W. Constable, Chemist, North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

L. E. Starr, Practitioner, Roanoke, Va. 

J. A. Campbell, Veterinary Surgeon, Toronto, 
Canada. 

T. C. Jones, Major, Veterinary Corps, Veteri- 
nary Research Laboratory, Front Royal Q. M. 
Depot (Remount), Front Royal, Va. 

The Conference Committeemen were: A. A. 
Busman, L. J. Faulhaber and C. D. Grinnells. 
Meetings of the state association and of the 
state Procurement and Assignment Committee 
were also held. 

s/J. H. Brown, Secretary, N.C.V.M.A. 


North Dakota 


State Association.—The thirty-ninth annua! 
meeting of the N.D.V.M.A. was convened at 
Fargo, Jan. 13-14, 1944, President R. S. Long in 
the chair. The officers elected were J. O’Con- 
nor, West Hope, president; C. L. Johnson, 
Harvey, vice-president, J. O. Foss, Fargo, sec- 
retary-treasurer. President Frank E. Eversull, 
North Dakota Agricultural College was the 
guest speaker at the banquet and G. H. Marsh- 
field, South Dakota State College, Brookings 
was one of the contributors to the technical 
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program, presenting the subject of “Diseases of reénter the army. [Booth was division: veter- $ 
e rank of major.] .. . Six new members 
of the Veterinary Examining Board were an- ated 
ley, Minot: “Di 4 Sterility in May. . . . The State Senate Investi- 
R. E. Shigley, Minot: “Disease and Sterility ating Committee reported on the “diseased 1 the 
of Cattle. meat killing.” ... The plan of the Farmer's ty 
D. K. Christian, N. Fargo: “Shipping fever in Codperative Association to establish contract 
Feeder Cattle.” veterinary service (in counties) is described in aoe “he 
James V. Miles, Ellendale: “Nutrition and detail, under the headline “Will you sign oe =. Le 
Disease Control in Swine.” this?” The editor of this association journal is 5 2 
E. M. Watson, M.D., City Health Officer, State Veterinarian E. A. Grist, Fort Worth. 
Fargo: “Public Health and the Veterinarian.” Vv 
D. F. Eveleth, Professor of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, N. Dak. Agricultural College, Fargo: State Association.—The winter meeting was Vibal ab 
“Johne’s Disease.” held at The Tavern in Montpelier, Jan. 15, 1944. ee oul +i = 
Fred C. Driver, BAI Inspector-in-Charge, Bis- officers were reélected by acclama- 
marck: “The Bureau of Animal Industry.” on. Un the program were: "RRS 
of Cattle and Sheep.” M. Frayer, University of Vermont: “Labora- = 
s/T. O. BRANDENBURG, Resident Secretary. tory Diagnosis of Mastitis.” a q 
Resolutions recommending the founding of a rad a 
Ontario milk and pathology laboratory for aiding inthe 
control of mastitis were adopted. 4 
Provincial Association.—The Ontario Vet- s/G. N. Weton, Secretary. “f 
erinary Association was founded in 1874 and 
(Ont, 06), Merthicld, and Mra | 
which dates back to 18 : t is t ne a Welch are enjoying a long vacation at St. | tee 
the North American veterinary societies. © Petersburg, Fla., “To escape the snow drifts,” det ne 
seventieth annual meeting was held at The ino poctor adds. * ee 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Jan. 27-28, 1944. 
The president for 1943 was H. J. Davis, Aylmer, hg 
MacDonald, Toronto. The technical program State Association.—The annual meeting held i & 
as indicated on the printed announcement is in Richmond, January 12-13, was attended by ie 
is follows: ninety-nine members. Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Bea 
W. E. Swales, MacDonald College, Ste. Anne Jr., governor of Virginia; Hon. William M. bs 
le Bellvue, Que.: “Parasitic Diseases of Sheep Tuck, lieutenant governor, and Hon. Thomas B. 
in Eastern Ontario.” Stanley, speaker of the House of Representa- rat. 
J. Raymond Currey, Washington, D. C.: tives were guests at the banquet. Hon. L. M. 3 ‘ 
“Wartime Small Animal Practice.” Walker, commissioner of agriculture addressed ee ¥ 


Ronald Gwatkin, Animal Research Institute, 


lull, Que.: “Gastroenteritis in Swine.” Guest speakers of the meeting were Otto ae 
G. A. Edge, Health of Animals Branch, To- Stader, Ardmore, Pa.; Capt. G. B. Schnelle, hs ; 
‘onto: “Observations of a Meat Inspector.” V.C., A.U.S.; and |. F. Huddieson, Central 8 


C. E. Phillips, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph: “Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Swine.” 

L. D. Frederick, Swift & Company, Chicago: 
‘Wartime Feeding of Dogs.” 

H. W. Lucas, University of Toronto: 
ion of Drugs in the Saliva of Horses.” 

F. J. Cote, Guelph: “Rape Poisoning.” 

James Farquharson, President Elect, AVMA.., 
Fort Collins, Colo.: “Surgery in Large Ani- 
mals (Illustrated).” 

E. E. Ballantyne, Toronto: 


“Detec- 


“Gas Gangrene.” 


Texas 


Texas Veterinary Bulletin for December 
(1943) publishes the highlights of the year 
from which we glean the following: 


0. Booth state veterinarian to 


the diners on the local livestock-feed situation. 


Brucella Station, Michigan State College, who 
spoke respectively on “Distemperoid Virus,” 
“Problems in Canine Medicine,” and “Immu- 
nity in Brucellosis.” The local speakers were: 

J. P. McDonough, Richmond: “Care and 
Management of Brood Mares.” 

R. D. Hatch, Virginia Polytechnic Institute: 
“Diseases of Feeder Cattle.” 

1. D. Wilson, ibid.: “Report of Procurement 
and Assignment Committee.” 

W. L. Threlkeld, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station: “Chalbertia Ovina of Sheep 
and Ostertagia Ostertagi of Cattle,” Illustrated. 

A. D. Pratt, ibid.: “‘Mineral Deficiencies with 
Emphasis on Rickets.” 

s/E. P. Resident 
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Wisconsin 

State Association.—The winter meeting of 
the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at Fond du Lac, January 6-7. Officers 
elected were: L. T. Donovan, Waupun, presi- 
dent; A. P. Lien, Stanley, vice-president; W. L. 
Richards, Morrisonville, treasurer; B. A. Beach, 
secretary. The four papers read during the two- 
day session were: 

R. C. Klussendorf, Columbus: 
titis.” 

Walter Wisnicky, Fond du Lac: 
moniasis in Dairy Cattle.” 

Herbert Lothe, Waukesha: “Bang’s Disease 
from the Practitioner’s Standpoint.” 

L. E. Willey, Allied Laboratories, Sioux City, 
Ia.: “Swine Diseases.” 

Theodore J. Jensen, Superintendent of the 
Fond du Lac city schools, guest speaker of the 
banquet spoke on “Geography as Superimposed 
by Air Travel.” 

s/JaMEs S. Heaty, Resident Secretary. 


“Bovine Mas- 


“Tricho- 


Dr. Ralph A. Foster, (COLO., ’42), 222% Mel. 
rose, Modesto, Calif., to Miss Ruth Luddon, Noy. 
14, 1943. 


Dr. Merrill Goodman, (CORN., 43), Box 263, 
Livingston Manor, N. Y., to Miss Isabella D. 
Bonn of Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1944. 


BIRTHS 


To Capt. (0.S.U., ’°37) and Mrs. Everett H. 
Akins, Atlanta Ordnance Depot, Atlanta, Ga, 
a son, William Paul, Dec. 29, 1943. 

To Dr. (0O.8.U., °42) and Mrs. William 0. 
Bolton, 327 S. Main St., Washington C. H., 
Ohio, a son, Rand, Jan. 9, 1944. 

To. Dr. (U.P., ’°30) and Mrs. Lester R. Barto, 
S. Finley Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J., a son, 
Lester Glenn, Jan. 27, 1944. 


DEATHS 


COMING MEETINGS 


District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 9, 1944. W. H. Mohler, 5508 Nebraska 
Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D. C., secretary- 
treasurer. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Carolina Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., June 
28-29, 1944. J. H. Brown, Tarbora, N, C., 
secretary. 

Virginia State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., July 12-13-14, 
1944. E. P. Johnson, Box 593, Blacksburg, 
Va., secretary. 

American Veterinary Medical Association, eigh- 
ty-first annual meeting. Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 22-24, 1944. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II1., 
executive secretary. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6-7-8, 1944. 
R. A. Hendershott, Trenton, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


North Carolina—The North Carolina State 

a Board of Veterinary Examiners will hold 

their next examination at the Carolina Ho- 

tel, Raleigh, N. Car., June 27, 1944. For fur- 

_ ther particulars, address: J. H. Brown, Tar- 
boro, N. Car. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. V. E. Rackley, (A.P.I., ’42), S. Macon St., 
Fort Valley, Ga., to Miss Hulda Norine Pear- 
son of Fort Valley, Ga., June 6, 1943. 


a 


Elmer W. Babson (Harv., °97), Gloucester, 
Mass., died Jan. 21, 1944. He was a member 
and Secretary of the State Board of Regis- 
tration in Veterinary Medicine since its for- 
mation in 1904. Dr. Babson had been a mem- 
ber of AVMA since 1906. 


Joseph W. Burby (Amer., 91), San Antonio, 
Tex., died Dec. 24, 1943. Dr. Burby joined the 
AVMA in 1942. 


Dr. F. H. Farmer, 80, of Wahpeton, N. Dak., 
died Jan. 17, 1944. He is a former president 
of the state veterinary association. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Amanda Sawdon 
Farmer. 


Phillip P. Forsberg (C.V.C., ’14), Gary, Ind., 
died Dec. 31, 1943, He carried on a general 
practice in Hobart, Ind., for seventeen years. 
He moved to Gary, Ind., several years ago 
where he practiced until the time of his death. 
He was admitted to membership in AVMA in 
1926. He is survived by his widow, Mary 
Denby Forsberg. 


Wm. P. Jackson (San Fran., ‘11), Chico, 
Calif., died Dec. 5, 1943. He was a member of 
the AVMA since 1913. 


Stephen Lockett (U.P., 06), 66 years old, 
Jamaica, British West Indies, died Dec. 27, 
1943. After serving on the University of Penn- 
sylvania staff from 1906 to 1910, he returned 
to Jamaica to assume the duties of veteri- 
narian in the Department of Agriculture. In 
1914 he accepted an appointment on the Uni- 
versity of Nevada staff. He resigned from the 
University staff in 1923 and returned to 
Jamaica where he served as government 
veterinary surgeon of the colony until a year 
ago when he retired from active service. He 
was a member of AVMA from 1907 until he 
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died. He is survived by his widow, Mary S. 
Lockett. 


Wesley Massinger (Corn., '94), Chalfont, Pa., 
died Dec. 20, 1943. Dr. Massinger conducted a 
general practce at Chalfont. He joined the 
AVMA in 1938. 


Roy F. South '15), Decatur, Ala., 
died Jan. 1, 1944. He was admitted to AVMA 
in 1940. 


Roy L. Stephenson (Corn., 09), 57 years old, 
Malone, N. Y., died Dec. 21, 1943. He was 
born Jan. 9, 1886 in Ontario, Canada. He joined 
the AVMA in 1926. 


Dr. B. C. Taylor, 90, pioneer veterinarian of 
Hillsboro, N. Dak., died Jan. 28, 1944. He 


was born in Nassagawaya, Canada, Apr. 14, ° 


1853. He had lived in Hillsboro for the past 
sixty years. 


Addison L. Tow (Ind., 18), 56 years old, De- 
troit, Mich., died July 11, 1943. He was a na- 
tive of Indiana, born at Mitchell, Apr. 2, 1887. 
Joined the AVMA in 1924. 


Mrs. John L. Tyler, 71, wife of Dr. John L. 
Tyler, Whittier, Calif., passed away at their 
home Dec. 31, 1943, after a brief respiratory 
illness which abruptly terminted a congenial 
espousal and happy home life of fifty-four 
years. Mrs. Tyler (née Beck) was born at 
Ornarga, Ill., July 6, 1872, and was married to 
Dr. Tyler on July 31, 1890. The Tylers moved 
to southern California in the 1890’s, and, as 
seen in our perspective, they have partici- 
pated actively in moulding the veterinary 
service of that state through their wholesome 
influence on professional life in a virgin field. 
A whole profession pays tribute to the mem- 
ory of an honored friend, and duteous wife of 
a distinguished colleague. 

Besides Dr. Tyler, living in retirement at 
Whittier, the deceased is survived by her 
daughter, Mrs. M. L. Chaney of Whittier and 
her brother, Amos E. Beck of Escondido, 
Calif. 


Charles 1. Walch (K.C.V.C., ’07), 79 years 
old, St. Joseph, Mo., died Jan. 21, 1944. He was 
born Apr. 10, 1865 near Peoria, Ill. He was 
appointed Veterinary Inspector in the Bu- 
reau of Animal] Industry, shortly after gradua- 
tion and was assigned to the Chicago, III., 
Station. In 1909 he was transferred from Chi- 
cago to St. Joseph where he worked until he 
retired in 1931. Dr. Walch joined the AVMA 
in 1910. 


Emlen Wood (U.P.-A.B., "10; V.M.D., '16), 53 
years old, Philadelphia, Pa. General prac- 
titioner; captain, division veterinarian 28th 
— A.E.F., World War I; died Dec. 11, 


1943 at Bryn Mawr Hospital. Captain Wood 
is of record as having made an excellent rec- 
ord for discipline, codperation, and care of ani- 
mals during the major battles on the Western 
Front in 1918; battle of the Marne, St. Mihiel, 
Argonne-Meuse with a division in almost con- 
tinuous operation. In the records of the First 
Army, Captain Wood is rated as hard-working, 
resourceful, efficient, codperative and his priv- 
ate and professional life were without blemish. 
He is survived by his widow and a oe 
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David S. White (0.S.U., 90), 74, Columbus, 
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Ohio, past president of the AVMA, first dean > 


of the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio 
State University, and veteran of the Veterinary 
Corps of World War I, died at his home, Jan. 
7, 1944. Dean White, a native of New York, 
came to Ohio in the 1880’s, and was one of the 
first graduates of the department of which he 


became dean in 1895, a position he held for — 


thirty-six years. After graduating he took 
graduate work in Austria and Germany and 
returned to the teaching staff of his alma 
mater in 1893. 
a college of the university, he was made its 
dean. 


The late dean also had a notable military 
record. During World War I, he was first 
commanding major of the Veterinary Corps in 
North America and later colonel and chief 
veterinarian of the A.E.F. in France. Dr. 
White was discharged in 1919, but in 1921, 
he became ranking colonel of the Veterinary 
Reserve, U. S. Army. 


His war service won for him decorations 
from two governments, France making him an 
Officer in the Legion of Honor and Great 
Britain a Commander of St. Michael and St. 
George. 


He was elected president of the AVMA at 
the Columbus meeting of 1920, and presided 
at the Denver meeting of ’21. 


Dr. White was a member of the Ohio Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, as well as honorary 
member in the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association and the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in England. 


Dean White was a capable teacher of clini- 
cal veterinary medicine, an author of high 
merit, and a public speaker of the first rank. 
His long tenure as dean during the evolution- 
ary period of veterinary education is indelibly 
engraved in American veterinary history. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Washington, D. C. 


Activity and Occupation Bulletin No. 33-6 


Issued: 3/1/43. As amended: 1/6/44. Effec- 
tive: 2/15/44. 
SUBJECT: EDUCATIONAL SERVICES— 


STUDENT DEFERMENT 
Part. I. Policies That Apply to This Activity 


In addition to general policies, the following 
policies and procedures apply to this activity: 


A. GENERAL PoLicy oN STUDENT DEFERMENT: 


1. Change in policy.—The current needs in 
connection with the war effort require a change 
in the policy governing the occupational defer- 
ment of students. The Army and Navy Spe- 
cialized Training Program is providing for the 
specialized training of a large number of men. 
This number will furnish a supply of persons 
in scientific and specialized fields and certain 
professions adequate for the needs of the 
armed forces. Therefore, students occupation- 
ally deferred should be limited to a number suf- 
ficient to meet civilian needs in. war. produc- 
tion and in support of the. war effort.’ 


2. Student quota.—It is necessary that stu- 
dents in certain professional fields be consid- 
ered for continued deferment. In certain 
scientific and specialized fields students who 
will graduate on or before July 1, 1944, should 
be considered for deferment until graduation. 
National quotas have been determined in ac- 
cordance with which occupational deferment 
may be granted to undergraduate students in 
certain scientific and specialized fields, and un- 
dergraduate students in preprofessional courses 
of study. The quotas and the procedures by 
which they are controlled and certified to the 
local board ate set ferth in Sub-Part E hereof. 


(Section B Omitted.) 


The provisions relating to school stu- 
dents are set et 'y in section 5 of the aed 


: 
Student Deferment Bulletin Amended ae 

‘ 
National Headquarters C. Srupents, DENTAL, VETERINARY, 


OSTEOPATHIC, AND THEOLOGICAL: 


1. Students in professional schools.—A regis. 
trant who is in training and preparation as a 
medical, dental, veterinary, or osteopathic stu- 
dent in a recognized medical school, dental 
school, school of veterinary medicine or schoo! 
of osteopathy (a student preparing for the 
ministry in a theological or divinity schoo! 
recognized as such a school prior to September 
16, 1939, is exempt from training and service 
under the provisions of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940), should be considered 
for occupational deferment during the period of 
such professional course, provided he is a full- 
time student in good standing, and if: 


(a) He continues to maintain good standing 
in such course of study, and 


(b) It is certified by the institution that he 
is competent and gives promise of the success- 
ful completion of such course of study and ac- 
quiring the necessary degree of training, quali- 
fication, or skill to become a recognized medical 
doctor, dentist, doctor of veterinary medicine, 
or osteopath. 


2. Undergraduate, preprofessional students. 
—A student in premedical, predental, pre- 
veterinary, preosteopathic, and pretheological 
fields should be considered for occupational de- 
ferment if he is a full-time student in good 
standing in a recognized coilege or university, 
and if it is certified: 


(a) By the institution that he is pursuing 
a course of study in one of these preprofes- 
sional fields and if he continues his progress 
he will complete such preprofessional course of 
study within 24 months from the date of certi- 
fication: 


(b) By a recognized medical dental, veteri- 
nary, osteopathic, or theological school that he 
is accepted for admission and will be admitted 
to undertake professional studies upon comple 
tion of his preprofessional work; and 


(c) By the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel of the War Manpower 
Commission that the of the 
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tution as to his course of study and competence, 
and as to his prospective date of completing is 
correct to the best of its knowledge and belief, 
and that his deferment, if granted, will be 
within the quota for such preprofessional stu- 
dents. 


3. Internes.—-A registrant who has completed 
his professional training and preparation as a 
medical doctor, dentist, or osteopath and who 
is undertaking further studies in a hospital or 
institution giving a recognized interneship 
should be considered for occupational defer- 
ment so long as he continues such interneship 
but for a period not to exceed nine months. 


D. OpPpoRTUNITY TO ENGAGE IN PROFESSION: 


When a registrant has completed his train- 
ing and preparation in a recognized college or 
university, or his interneship, and has acquired 
a high degree of training, qualification, or skill, 
such registrant should then be given the op- 
portunity to become engaged in the practice of 
his profession in war production or in sup- 
port of the war effort. In many instances fol- 
lowing graduation from a recognized college 
or university, or the completion of an interne- 
ship, a certain period of time will be required 
in the placing of such persons in war produc- 
tion or in support of the war effort. When a 
registrant has been deferred as a necessary 
man in order to complete his training and 
preparation, it is only logical that his defer- 
ment should continue until he has had an op- 
portunity to put his professional training and 
skill to use in the best interest of the Nation. 
Accordingly, following graduation in most of 
these professional fields or following an interne- 
ship, a registrant should be considered for fur- 
ther occupational deferment for a period not 
to exceed 30 days, in order that he may have 
an opportunity to engage in his profession in 
war production or in support of the war effort. 
Persons graduating in medicine, dentistry, vet- 
erinary medicine, or osteopathy are required to 
pass a State examination before they will be 
licensed to practice their profession and, ac- 
cordingly, to permit the completion of such ex- 
amination registrants who are graduates in 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and 
osteopathy should be considered for further oc- 
cupational deferment for a period of not to ex- 
ceed 60 days following their graduation. Con- 
sideration for further occupational deferment, 
as provided above, should be given following 
graduation or completion of interneship, or in 
case of persons graduating in medicine, den- 
istry, veterinary medicine or osteopathy, af- 
ter the taking of the State examination, only if 
during such period the registrant is making an 
honest and diligent effort to become engaged 
in his profession in war production or in sup- 
port of the war effort. — 


E. DETERMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF 

QUOTAS: 

1. Student quota, scientific and specialized 
fields —A national quota of 10,000'has been es- 
tablished for students who should be occupa- 
tionally deferred at any one time ‘by reason 
of pursuing courses of study in chemistry, en- 
gineering, geology, geopliysics, and physics (the 
scientific and specialized fields listed in Sub- 
Part B, paragraph 2). Students deferred to 
graduate on or before July 1, 1944, as provided 
in Sub-Part B, paragraph 1, and, students de- 
ferred for reasons other than pursuing a course 
of study will not be counted against this quota. 


2. Student quota, preprofessional fields.—A 
national quota has been established for stu- 
dents who may be occupationally deferred at 
any one time by reason of pursuing courses 
of study in premedicine, predentistry, prevet- 
erinary medicine, preosteopathy, and prethe- 
ology. This quota provides: 


(a) That the total number of preprofessional 
students occupationally deferred at any one 
time does not exceed 50 per cent of the total 
average number of students in schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, osteopathy, 
or theology, respectively, in the years 1938- 
1939 and 1939-1940, and 


(b) The total number of students occupa- 
tionally deferred at any one time who have 
been accepted for admission by such school 
does not exceed that part of the capacity of 
such school available for civilian students in 
the entering classes for which such students 
have been accepted. 


3. Function of the National Roster.—The 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel of the War Manpower Commission 
will certify to requests for occupational defer- 
ment of students under this bulletin as follows: 


(a) Request for occupational deferment of a 
registrant who will graduate on or before July 
1, 1944 (Part I, B, 1, of this bulletin) will be 
prepared by the institution in which the regis- 
trant is a student and will be forwarded to the 
National Roster. The National Roster will, if 
such is the case, certify that the statements 
of the institution as to the course of study 
and competence of the registrant and that if 
he continues his progress he will graduate from 
such course of study on or before July 1, 
1944, are true to the best of its knowledge and 
belief; and 


(b) Request for occupational deferment of a 
registrant in chemistry, engineering, geology, 
geophysics, or physics (Part I, B, 2, of this 
bulletin) or in premedicine, predentistry, pre- 
veterinary medicine, preosteopathy, or prethe- 
ology (Part I, C, 2, of this bulletin) will be 
prepared by the institution in which the regis- 
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trant is a student and will be forwarded to 
the National Roster. The National Roster will, 
if such is the case, certify on the request that 
the statements of the institution as to the 
course of study and competence and prospective 
date of completion of the registrant are cor- 
rect to the best of its knowledge and belief 
and that the registrant’s referment, if granted, 


-will not exceed the quota established for such 


students. 
If the National Roster cannot truthfully 
make such certification, it will not certify to 
the request. The National Roster will return 
the request for occupational deferment of 
students, whether certified to or not, to the 
institution which prepared the request. 


4. Requests for student deferment.—The in- 
stitution in which the registrant is a student 
will file requests for the occupational defer- 
ment of such student with the local board as 
follows: 

(a) For a student who has reached his 
eighteenth birthday but has not reached his 
twenty-second birthday, in duplicate on DSS 
Form 42 Special; and 

(ob) For a student who is 22 years of age or 
older, on DSS Form 42. 

Part II. Essential Activties. 
Part I hereof. 

Part III. Essential Occupations. 
in Part I hereof. 
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The report of Harold N. Johnson, M. D., of the Rockefeller 
tion, Acting Director of the Rabies Laboratory of the Alabama Board of - 


Health, read before the December, 1943, meeting of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, contained convincing evidence that the 
. 


annual administration of rabies vaccine to all dogs in known rabies areas” 


is a practical and successful means of controlling rabies|§ =~ 


Lockhart Rabies Vaccine is a potent, smooth, nonirritating suspension, _ 


easily administered through small needles. It is made for the discrimi- . 

nating veterinarian who wants his clientele to have the advantage of the t's 


Production facilities in our laboratories are adequate to ensure that 


supplies are available either direct or from reputable jobbers throughout _ 


Metal tag and iiilaadliia’: certificate are canted with each dose of 
vaccine. Special certificates and metal tags bearing the veterinarian’s 
name are furnished at nominal cost when veterinarians desiring them con- 


tract for an amount of vaccine corresponding to the number of special tags 


VETERINARIANS, AND IS NOT SOLD AT A DISCOUNT TO 


ANY CITY, COUNTY OR STATE GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY. - 


ASHE LOCKHART, 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 


for Graduate Veterinarians.” 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri _ 
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FORECOMPARISON 


_ NON-PRECIPITATING 


Solution 


Original, patented, distinctive D-C-M contains in each 

500 cc. vial a full 18.5% of Calcium Borogluconate, 

6.5% Magnesium Gluconate, and 18% Dextrose, 
with traces of Phosphorus. 
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treating milk fever 


Sal Depots at $7.50 per 
dozen 500 cc. vials; specify D- C- M as insurance 


$40.50 per half-gross, concurrent ketosis 


and $76.50 per gross— eas } 
pe and tetany ...and, less re 
lapses when using D- CM. 


JENSEN-SALSBER 
Kansas City LABORATORIES, INC. Miss 
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